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J. B. Lippincott Company 


Take pleasure in announcing the early publication 
of a series of Arithmetics to consist of 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 
These books present Mew and Valuadle features, 
and Zeachers and School Officers desirous of intro- 


ducing new Text-Books on Arithmetic should not 
fail to examine these books. 


They also announce early publication of 


Morris’s Primary History of the United States. 


Circulars and full information as to introductory 
erms will be given on application. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
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THE SILVER SERIES 


THE NORIIAL MUSIC COURSE. 


After fifteen years of constantly widening use, 
1 remains without a peer in the | By Joun W. Coox, Pres. Illinois State Normal | 316 pages, 218 illustrations and maps. 60 cents. 


THE SILVER SONG SERIES. 


The aim of this series is to supply in each of the 
numbers just that material which will be most 
helpful and most interesting in the 
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OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Edited by A. 8. Twomsty, Prof. F. L. Patres. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 8038, 601 E. F., 851, 


and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 


FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT), 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


Aooelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszra Giitorr & Sons, 


91 Joun StrEET, New York«. 





PECKHAM, L 


ITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 
ordering 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 
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HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free — 
Send for one. 





TRANSLATIONS 





} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

New Copyright Introductions—New Typo— 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success, 
Published io yearly and half yearly eoltions, with manuals for teachers, 


supervisors of drawing, 
Send for circular, 


Endorsed by all the leading 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, v Wacrs« s. Peaxy 


How to Enjoy Pictures, ®™. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers, 


S. Emery. 


Price, $1.50 each, 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors, Price, $:.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 


By ALFRED BINET. 








COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
8% Dearborn St., Chicago, I). 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
and other school appliances. 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 


6: East oth St., New York. 


OPEN 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


Lara & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Meul Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Crry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, suyervisors, princi- 
Teachers pals, superin.endents, and in- 
structors in no. mal schools and 
College colleges. Open tw both sexes. 
Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 
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Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
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Athletic Goods 


TH* SPALDING BIOVOLE 
Ridden by the Intercollegiate A. A. A, A. Champions 
and ali the leading college riders, 


Every Requistte for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
Tennis, Athletics, Gymnasium, 
SPALDING'S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 
is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associations, 

Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Pree to 
any address. 

Spaldivg's Official Base Ball Guide for 1890, ready 
March 80, 10 cepta, 
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Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 


This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly « equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finélibrary. Courses of study fig iin length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
be offered and a competent fac ior is already e 1- 
ployed. The usual opportunities for observation 
and practice will be provided under the charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C, I. LORD, PRESIDENT, 





When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


<> ESTERBROOK’S 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #Jghn Street, Now York. 
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We have been making pens of all styles as only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE || 2.22. Th Auslorium Building, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION | secis teachers who ate enigioas for Aa 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESAEA FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREM, 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
2 King =t., West, ‘Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bide. Denver, Col, 420 Garrott Bigg San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D, 0. 414 Century Bldz., Minneapolis, 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
&. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Tue PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P, FRENOH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


sook a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making selections of first-class 
EE 

















teachers—college and normal graduates, for positions ranging from #400 to $8,500 
Manual Free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN 2222S 








J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


Needs Good Teachers For September Positions. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Has supplied hundreds of teachers with excellent places. Established 1889, Now 
is the time to register. Form and book sent for stamp. Positions coming in 
daily. This Bureau has filled positions paying $4,000 down in 31 different states. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ontario Medical Co lege For Women 











TORONTO, CANADA. 
——FOR CALENDAR, APPLY 10 THE REGISTRAR.—— 


Educational Foundations.# 




















for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 
(191m CENTURY PEDAGOGY ~ENTURY HISTORY 
191n CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY #* + #+ #*+ + s& 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upoa payment of merely a nominal sum 
and you can have a year and a halfin which to pay forit. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full details and order blank. Get your library now at the beginning of the school year. 





| Established in 1884 Positions Filled, 4,000 


| Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Ad- 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every ae 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Good 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mus. M. J. Youna-Furron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
2 Union Squany, New Yor. 





Fer TEACHERS ¢ND SCHOOLS address E, 
W. Ficxurt, 36 BKromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teacrers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 postions filled. 
Send for Manual, 





W AN ED to correspond with Txacuens and 
EmrLovens Have filled vacancies in 
19 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


§CHERMERHORN’S Established 1855. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLprst AND Brest Known In U. 8. 
% East 14th Btreet, - - NEW YORK. 








NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1809. Two Years’ Kinder- 
arten Course, including Psychology, History of 
iducation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 

primary teachers. Kindergarten ratory 


‘lass. For particulars address J. PTnieare, 
Excelsior Series, e 

Appliances, 
352 Washington St., Boston, 


Superintendent. Miss Cano.ing T. Haven, Prin- 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. a 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
70 Firtn Ava., Naw Yoru, 


= 








cipal. 109 West 4th St., New York City. 
Physical, « * 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
(The School Supply House) 
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EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATO 


Boston, Mase, 
Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres 
Send for circular. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents, 

The Friend of our Grandparents, 
The Children's Friend. 

The Mother's Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is ¢ veneer because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


(SF" Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond's Extract Co., New York and London. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times a year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educationai 
meetings ; articles of especial importance contributed to other period- 
icals ; as well as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers will be in book form, 7 1-2.x 5 inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 





Number 1.—January, 1899. 


THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 


By Dr. E. R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three studies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, and Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 50 cents. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


No. 1. Contains 25 Separate Programs. 





Hawthorne, 3 Programs ; 
Burns, 3 Programs. 


Bryant, 4 Programs; 
Shakespeare, 4 Programs; 
Dickens, 3 Programs. 


Longfellow, 5 Programs ; 
Holmes, 3 Programs; 


No. 2 Contains 25 Separate Programs. 


Whittier, 4 Programs; Emerson, 3 programs; Lowell, 3 Programs; Irving, 
3 Programs; Milton, 4 Programs; Scott, 3 Programs; Tennyson, 5 Programs. 


This is the way to interest your pupils in the great American and English Authors 
Your class will take a more vital interest in learning about a famous author if his 
life and works are discussed om the date of his birth. This book will enable you to 
teach literature in a most enjoyable and practical way. 


Iltustrated with Portraits. Price, each 2g cents, postpald. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books fox S=»nlamentary Reading on Nature 
subjects at Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 


No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No.2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 





Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid s Acid Phosphate 


The most agreeable and 


effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex- 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Its nutrient and 


Taken before retiring it 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing ‘Sleep. 


For Sale by Donnie. 















The face is anindex of character—and 
the truthful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
most complete watch factory in the world, 
in machinery. and equipment—the most 
careful selection of materials—thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme car’ 
in minutest details—(over thirteen a 
and fifty distinct operations are necessary to 
produce a single Elgin watch)—a third of a 





century’s _experience—every movement 
and proven before it leaves the 
factory these are the things that com- 


bine to produce the Elgin W 
The World's teens 


An Elgin Watch always has the word a 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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Environment Versus School. 


By Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, Iowa. 


As a superintendent of public schools and a citizen of 
the commonwealth of Iowa, I have great faith in the 
possibilities of our public schools transforming, under 
ordinary conditions, all classes of children into good citi- 
zens. Every citizen in the United States can furnish 
convincing proof of this wonderful transformation, and I 
gladly bear testimony to their magnificent achievements. 
But what shall be done when extraordinary conditions 
surround the child ? What is to be done when environ- 
ment, a potent factor in the training of the child, is di- 
rectly opposed to every influence which the school seeks 
to arouse and develop ? Are the schools to continue the 
unequa] struggle without making the attempt to change 
the adverse environment ? 

Permit me to illustrate what I mean by presenting a 
few brief chapters from the history of a Sioux City boy’s 
life as it came under my observation. 

We will call him Harry Brown, but that is not his real 
name. Harry, when I first knew him, was about eleven 
years of age. His father was a Spaniard, and his mother 
had been dead about two years, She left two little mother- 
less children to the care of Harry, and the scant mercies of 
a cold world. The father sometimes provided for the 
three children and sometimes hedid not. Harry thus, at 
a tender age, was forced at times to make a living for 
this family, and could not always succeed by honest 
means. - His very love for his dependent brothers drove 
him into dishonest acts. Such an unequal struggle could 
scarcely fail to bring disaster and defeat. 

Harry’s face, when I first saw him in school, attracted 
me, altho it was swarthy and dirty and his hair unkempt. 
I inquired about him, and learned from his teachers, who 
were deeply interested in him, that he inherited his father’s 
hot, Spanish temperament and would fly into a passion 
whenever his wishes were crossed. He was constantly in 
collision with his playmates, and his ebullitions of temper 
were a constant menace to the good order of the school 
grounds. His teachers sought in every way to develop 
in him self control. At times he would take pride in 
showing how well he could conduct himself, and when his 
teachers began to congratulate themselves that their long 
exercise of sympathy and patience was finally to bear 
fruit, he would suddenly drop all attempts at restraint, 
and apparently abandon himself to the flood of rebellious 
feelings which overwhelmed him. 

Such outbursts as these disclosed to us the sad fact 
that Harry’s will power, never well developed in the di- 
rection of withstanding these floods of passion, had been 
weakened by that cursed cigarette habit. The motherless, 
practically homeless child, had fastened upon himself 
that demoralizing habit, not knowing its deadly influence 


_ upon the tender nerves, not recognizing its palsying influ- 


ence upon the will. 

We pointed out to him the serious harm that must 
come to him from the use, not simply of cigarettes, but 
of tobacce in any form, and secured his consent to try to 
break up the bad habit by the use of an antidote for to- 
bacco. He agreed to take the antidote according to di- 
rections, provided we would secure it for him, and we 
did so; but all to no. purpose. We tried to appeal to 
his better nature, pointed out that it was an expensive, 
filthy, harmful demoralizing habit, all of which he 


promptly admitted, but when the final appeal came to him 
to rise up in his strength and break away from it, the 
poor boy replied, “I can’t.” Saddest confession that a 
human being can make, and yet in his case it was liter- 
ally true. 

Inheriting a passionate, vacillating temperament, with 
the little will power, power of self control which he in- 
herited, weakened, undermined by the deadly cigarette, 
what was there left to build upon? How could right 
character be built with no foundation—condemned like 
a rudderless ship to drift, drift, the sport of every adverse 
breath or wave of passion? Yes, a sight to make every 
sympathetic teacher’s heart ache. 

Some weeks after this sad confession, Harry was re- 
quested to remain for a talk with his teacher at the close 
of school. Thinking that possibly some punishment for 
his serious misconduct might be inflicted, altho this was 
not his teacher’s thought, as she approached, he made a 
dive for the door, and quickly disappeared. Nothing could 
be learned of him for some days, when the startling an- 
nouncement was made in the morning paper that Harry 
had shot and killed a boy while the two were skating on 
the Floyd river. There were some circumstances which 
seemed to indicate that it was not accidental, and so 
Harry was arrested. We hastened to look him up where 
he was confined, and made every effort, while he was in 
court, to have him sent to the state industrial school. 
Reports from that school indicated that eighty per cent. 
of the boys sent there became good citizens. It was 
very evident that Harry’s chances of reform outside the 
industrial school were hopeless. But our efforts accom- 
plished nothing. Harry was finally cleared of the charge 
against him, and set free to drift rapidly into the crimi- 
nal class. 

We managed to get him back again into the public 
schools, but he soon disappeared, in spite of every effort 
set forth to induce him toremain. Once or twice I acci- 
dently ran across him during the next few years, but he 
could scarcely be induced to enter into conversation with 
me. His manner and appearance all indicated how rap- 
idly he was degenerating. 

The rest is soon told. Last January, I saw by the 
morning paper that Harry had been arrested for stealing 
coal. I went to the police station, thinking now I could 
have him sent to the state industrial school, but learned 
to my regret that Harry was too old to be admitted 
there. Harry confessed his guilt, and was sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. At my suggestion, the judge sus- 
pended the sentence on condition that he leave the city 
and go live on afarm some seven miles outside the city 
limits. I thought he might have a fighting chance on the 
farm for leading a better life. 

A few weeks ago my eye caught sight of a paragraph 
in the morning paper that Harry was again arrested for 
stealing coal. He had not been out of the city, altho he 
had vowed to me, if he were given the opportunity, he 
would do so. The judge promptly sentenced him to 
sixty days in jail. I again visited him, but came away 
hopeless over Harry's reform. AsI write he languishes 
in jail the companion of criminals. 

Let meclose these brief but sad chapters from Harry’s 
life with these questions : “Who is to blame that Harry 
Browns are to be found in every city? Can our pub- 
lic schools be expected to reach and reclaim them ? 
Is not compulsory attendance upon our schools a ne- 


cessary step ? 
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The Future of the Normal School. 


The following paper by Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, was presented for discussion before 
the National Council of Education, It was published in full in 
the Educational Review for January. 

In our time a new epoch is beginning in the study of 
educational methods. There is a widespread movement 
known as “child-study,” which devotes itself to learning 
the natural history of infancy, childhood, and youth. It 
will discover the laws of development. It will learn how 
to take the child out of a lower form of intellectual ac- 
tivity into a higher form; how to prevent that mischie- 
vous arrest of development which is produced at present 
by too much thoroness in mechanical methods. 

Besides “child-study” there is progress in the inven- 
tion of devices of instruction. These relate to the dis- 
covery of ways and means whereby the child is made more 
self-active in the process of learning and not so depend- 
ent on the teacher’s powers of illustration. 

In this direction an entire new field, that of Froebel’s 
kindergarten, has been occupied and brought under in- 
spection. The educative effect of the child’s first play- 
things has been to some extent measured. The lullaby of 
the nurse, the first sight of the moon and stars, the mean- 
ing of imitation, the relation of what is symbolic to what 
is conventional ; how the child becomes original and out- 
grows the merely imitative stage of mind; how to pre- 
serve his interest from step to step in a graded system of 
instruction—these are kindergarten problems that fur- 
nish much that is of consequence forthe study of method 
in normal schools. But the most important advances in 
the study of educational methods, those which warrant 
us in speaking of a new era in the training of teachers as 
being on its advent, have resulted from the movement of 
colleges and universities to establish professorships in 
education. The university professor, taking up the work 
of preparation of teachers, has been obliged to plan for 
himself a different line of work from that of the state 
normal schools and the city training schools. He has to 
deal with students advanced beyond elementary and sec- 
ondary studies into those of the higher education, and he 
must plan a suitable curriculum for a class of students 
not easily interested in the traditional normal school 
course. This difference has gradually become apparent to 
both classes of teachers. It has become evident that the 
method of instruction, and the organization of the work 
of training teachers, should vary according to the grade 
of education. There is one method for higher education 
and another for elementary. Within each of these there 
should be a further discrimination of methods, so that 
five stages of method should be noted. 


The Lowest Stage. 

First, that of the kindergarten, needs a method more 
like that used by the mother of the family than that of 
the traditional primary school. In the symbolic stage of 
intellect the child lets one thing stand for another thing 
and does not think fully in the logical terms of universal, 
particular, and singular. He does not understand things 
in their process of derivation. His intellect is an activity 
of noting resemblances and symbolizing one thing by an- 
other; and his will power is chiefly a prozess of imitation 
—an attempt to body forth by his own effort some event 
that he sees in the world; for imitation is the symbolism 
of action, while pure symbolism is the imitative process of 
the intellect. Now since play unites symbolism and imi- 
tation, it is evident that the method of first education 
with the child, say from two to six years, must have ref- 
erence to the play-activity, and the first school which the 
child may enter should be a school having the general 
characteristics of the kindergarten. 

The method of the primary school and the grammar 
school, the two divisions of the elementary school proper, 
is founded on the habit of mind that follows the symbol- 
ic. For after the symbolic stage of mind comes the stage 
wherein the child struggles for the mastery of the signs 
adopted by civilization for the purposes of collecting and 
preserving the lessons of experience. These signs are, 
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for example, the written and printed alphabets, the nota- 
tions of arithmetic, the. technical terms used in geogra- 
phy, grammar, and history, and such other technical vo- 
cabularies as enter the elements of natural science and 
sociology. The child has also a practical technique to 
learn in the elements of drawing, penmanship, and the 
limited fields of experiment that must go with the mas- 
tery of the word-and-idea technique. 

The chief characteristic of the method of teaching in 
elementary schools must then be accuracy of definition. 
The word must be made to recall the child’s experience. 
He must be made to verify for himself by experiment all 
that can be reproduced by him without costing too much 
time. .The good normal school shows the elementary 
teacher how to select the typical facts in each depart- 
ment for illustration and where to require much or little 
practical experiment in the way of verification. But 
everywhere the child’s experience must be drawn for illus- 
tration. 

Preparation for Review of Elementary Studies, 


In order to fit the teacher to perform this work, the 
normal schools of this country, since the first one was 
opened at Lexington under Cyrus Pierce, have followed 
substantially the same tradition and made the chief part 
of their course of study a review of the elementary bran- 
ches—reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
and grammar. It has often been said with the air of an 
apology that this review would be unnecessary if it were 
possible to secure pupils of advanced grade, implying by 
this that if the secondary course of an ordinary high 
school had been completed, this review work in the ele- 
mentary branches would be dispensed with and certain 
advanced studies would be undertaken instead. 

But this is not borne out by experience. The teacher 
who is to teach these elementary branches after gradu- 
ation finds no work in the normal school so valuable as 
this review of those branches in the light of more 
advanced studies. What is learned for the first time in 
the elementary or the secondary school is learned as a 
step to what lies beyond. Thus arithmetic is a step 
toward algebra and geography a step toward the organic 
sciences such as biology, geology, and ethnolegy. When 
the pupil has climbed to the studies beyond, he drops the 
elementary steps out of sight. Of course it follows that, 
in the high school or the college, those lower branches 
are not reviewed in the light of the higher branches— 
arithmetic is not studied anew in the light of algebra and 
geometry ; descriptive geography is not reviewed in the 
light of physical geography, botany, zoology, and geol- 
ogy; English grammar is not reviewed in the light of 
studies in Latin and Greek, or in philosophy and logic ; 
nor the history of the United States seen in its relations 
to that of Great Britain and the continental nations of 
Europe. 

But the teacher needs precisely this re-examination of 
all his elementary branches in their relations to the higher 
studies that furnish them their rules and laws. It has 
happened that the American normal school has taken up 
just this work of review from the beginning, and has 
performed it well during the entire sixty years of its ex- 


istence. 
Study With Reflection. 


A good teacher in any grade of work requires the re- 
flective habit fully formed. The subject when first 
learned cannot be seen as derivative from still higher 
branches. Hence the average graduate of the high 
school who has not reviewed the elementary branches in 
the light of the high school course of study cannot teach 
them so well as the normal graduate who has applied the 
secondary course of study to the elementary course in a 
constructive manner. 

The first learning of a subject is and must be largely a 
work of the memory. For how can the pupil know the 
derivation of an object until he has first formed some 
acquaintance with its present state of existence? But 
the real knowing begins beyond the process of memoriz- 
ing ; it begins with reflection upon the data given and 
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with the discovery of inter-relations and the process of 
derivation from higher sources. 

Hence the normal school finds it possible to conduct 
all of its lessons with special attention to method. While 
the pupil of an elementary school learns a lesson in arith- 
metic, geography, or grammar only with the object in 
view of clearly understanding it, the normal-school pupil 
is always to think of the method of explaining this and 
making it clear to boys and girls. 

The class work and recitations of the normal school 
therefore take the student by surprise at first. He sup- 
posed himself to understand already the simple branches, 
—geography, grammar, arithmetic,—but he discovers 
now that there were a thousand phases of each lesson 
which he had not before noticed. He sees the importance 
of a full preparation on the part of the teacher if he is 
to be able to take advantage of the opportunities which 
the class exercise will give him to correct wrong views 
and bad methods of preparing the lesson. 

He therefore studies his second lesson with many side 
questions in view. He improves from day to day, and in 
the course of a year he has formed a new ideal of the 
best method of study. Formerly he would have been 
well satisfied with a pupil who repeated verbatim the 
words of the book and would have done little to 
probe the understanding. Now he would go directly be- 
hind the words of the book into the pupil’s understanding 
and teach him how to think—how to investigate for him- 
self. For the teacher has acquired in the normal school 
the habit of comparing one statement with another and 
with the results of his actual experience. 

We must not suppose for a moment that any other fine 
qualities, any acquaintance with educational devices or 
what are called “fads” or fashions, will make up for a 
defect in this knowledge of the constructive method. 
The solid foundation of successful work would be lacking. 

Effect of Normal Training. 

The normal school has the general effect of making its 
pupils observant of methods. The ordinary person sees 
results, but does not take note of the methods by which 
they are produced.- Hence the teacher who has never 
received instruction in a normal school may happen to be 
a good teacher, but it is quite unusual for him to under- 
stand how he secures his own results; and he is not often 
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able to profit by seeing the work of other good teachers. 
On the other hand the normal school graduate can seldom 
visit a successful school without carrying away some new 
idea or at least some new device of method. Hence nor- 
mal school graduates. continue to grow in professional 
skill for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, while it is said 
truly that the teachers not from normal schools usually 
reach their maximum skill in from three to five years. 

It would be supposed that what we have called the con- 
structive method is a final one and good for all grades of 
pupils above the rank of elementary. There is, however, 
a difference between the method of elementary instruc- 
tion and that of secondary ; and a further difference be- 
tween the latter and higher instruction. 

Differences Specified. 

The elementary course of study is adapted to the eight 
years of school life extending from the seventh to the 
fourteenth year of age. The course of study deals large- 
ly with what have been called “formal studies,” namely 
with those relating to arts such as reading, writing, and 
numerical calculation, and hence, as we have before seen, 
the acquirement of the use of technical words as tools of 
thought. We must admit that the child under fourteen 
years of age, when he has mastered the technique of 
knowledge in the elementary school, has not yet acquired 
much knowledge of human nature nor of the world of 
facts and forces about him. He can grasp isolated details, 
but cannot make large combinations nor perceive whole 
processes when they are complex. 

It is, therefore, a necessary characteristic of elemen- 
tary instruction, in comparison with secondary or higher, 
that it must take the world of human learning in frag- 
ments, and that after all has been done to arouse thought 
and reflection the memory will have more to do than the 
thinking power. From these reasons it is obvious that 
elementary instruction is perforce obliged to deal more 
with facts than with broad, general principles; that it 
must return oftener to the immediate object and dwell 
less on the process of its construction by producing for- 
ces. If one is to describe in a word the success of the 
elementary teacher, he will say that he is successful in 
bringing typical facts before the mind of the pupil and in 
stimulating the pupil to analyze them and find the law or 
principle embodied in them. 
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Every fact is a synthesis or combination. For every 
fact takes together a series of things and events and also 
excludes other series of things and events. Let me illus- 
trate this by the fact of the fall of the apple and the ob- 
servation of the law of gravity by Isaac Newton. The 
fall of the apple was at first a fact of very small compass, 
so small indeed that a swine could comprehend it and 
hasten to appease his appetite by eating the apple! But 
the fact of the movement of the moon in its orbit was 
another fact that had no apparent relation to the fall of 
the apple until Newton happened to notice it, just then 
looking to see whence the apple fell and observing the 
moon thru the branches of the tree. But to Newton 
thenceforward both facts became one in the law of grav- 
ity. 

It is easy to say that minds differ by the size of the 
facts which they are able to think. The child’s mind is 
comparatively feeble and makes small combinations; the 
youth in the high school has gained in power and thought 
and his facts are much larger and contain more hetero- 
geneous elements—such as moons and apples, stars and 
mountains, land and sea and air, all tied together by 
gravitation. 

Again, the young man or young woman graduating 
from college has learned to think still more complex facts 
and, from three or four observations on a comet, to map 
out its path in the sky, or, from the form of a word and 
7 tell the grade of culture of the people that 
used it. 

The post-graduate student who is concentrating all his 
studies on a narrow field comes in time to know it ex- 
haustively thru his own observations, and to Cuvier a 
single bone of some extinct animal enables him to draw 
the entire skeleton, or to Agassiz a scale reveals the 
whole fish, or to Lyell a pebble tells the history of its 
formation under the glaciers. 

Secondary education deals with a group of things and 
events systematically arranged so that each fact or event 
throws light on all the rest, and all the rest in turn ex- 
plain it. Such a group is a science. The secondary 
pupil has for the predominating activity of his mind the 
connecting of facts and events into such scientific wholes, 
following the tradition left by investigators whose united 
labors have made these sciences and left them to the 
race. 

Secondary teachers need deeper studies such as can 
be found alone in the college or university. Because 
they deal with a tendency in their pupils to combine all 
primary facts into secondary facts or systems they have 
to govern the spirit of their teachings by a still higher 
principle, and this is the unity of the sciences. We see 
that, as any given science is a second order of fact, so 
the unity of the sciences is itself a third order of fact. 

It is the comparative method that dominates higher 
education such as is given by the college or university 
in its academic course which leads to th> degree of 
bachelor of arts. For each branch of learning is studied 
in the light of all the others in a genuine college course ; 
its method is the comparative method. 


Comparative Study of Methods. 


This survey of the five steps or stages in education and 
their differences of method bring us to the further con- 
sideration of the new era that is now opening for normal 
schools ; for it is evident that no longer can the teaching 
of teachers be limited to one method, that of the ele- 
mentary school. It must rather be a comparative study 
of methods investigating the proper way of presenting a 
given branch to a pupil in any one of the five stages, and 
discussing the modifications needed to adapt the subject 
to any one of the other four stages. In the department 
of education of the university the students will be taught 
how to present a branch of study symbolically according 
to the method of the kindergarten ; by typical facts as 
in the elementary schools ; scientifically as in the second- 
ary school ; comparatively as in the college ; asa special- 
ist would investigate it, in the post-graduate course. 
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Most important of all these methods is the true method 
of the academic or undergraduate course in the college. 
I have described it as comparative, dealing with the unity 
of the several branches of human learning and laying 
emphasis on the world-view implied by this unity. 

The greatest additions to our educational theory will 
be derived from this study of method in the college. 
For it is grounded on the history of civilization (what 
the Germans name Kultur-Geschichte). The comparative 
history of civilization, or, as it is called more frequently, 
the philosophy of history, furnishes the ultimate principle 
by which to solve the deepest questions relating to the 
course of study, the educational values of each of the 
several branches, the construction of school programs, 
the limits in educative power of the several component 
stages in the fivefold system of education beginning with 
the kindergarten and ending with specialization in the 
university, involving the much discussed question of 
electives and substitutes in the course of study. 

The discussions of these important questions will draw 
into controversy the directors of the present normal 
schools on the one hand and the professors of education 
in the universities on the other, and the future history of 
the normal school will show the gradual adoption of the 
Kultur-Geschichte standpoint—the discussion of all edu- 
cational questions in the light of the history of civiliza- 
tion as a court of last resort. 


_— 
Oral Teaching. 


By Supt. Henry G. WILLIAMS, Marietta, Ohio. 


The crueial test of the teacher is the recitation. Is 
she then at ease and master of the situation? Do new 
difficulties call forth new methods, new devices, and does 
she then exhibit tact and originality ? Does she possess 
genuine teaching power? Has she an abundance of reserve 
power ? Does she receive a responsive, resistless atten- 
tion from her class? These are some of the questions 
we need to ask ourselves when im the school-room, 
whether we are there as superintendent or teacher. 

But the greatest skill of this kind is demanded where 
the teaching is entirely oral. In addition to possessing 
the qualifications above suggested, the teacher should 
bear in mind the following points when teaching any sub- 
ject orally : 

1. Remember that the pupil is not supposed to have 
any text-books from which to obtain his information, or 
he may be too young and immature to use such sources 
of information. Teachers often make the mistake of 
asking many questions they know their pupils can not 
answer ; teachers will sometimes give their pupils ‘‘ home- 
work” of this kind, often asking questions even beyond 
the grasp of the parents of the children, or such ques- 
tions as require inaccessible sources of information. 
Very few parents can see the wisdom of such a course. 
I confess I hardly see it. 

2. The teacher must be the chief source of informa- 
tion—not the parents, nor older pupils. First impres- 
sions with children are most lasting. If they get an 
erroneous idea from parent, or from older brother, that 
erroneous idea persists in sticking, in spite of the most 
conscientious efforts of the teacher afterwards. In oral 
instruction the teacher takes the place of the text-book 
and various other sources of information. Besides, much 
depends upon the child’s condition of mind when he re- 
ceives the information, upon the language with which 
the thought is clothed, and upon the proper succession 
of steps in the process of instruction. The teacher 
should be better prepared to supply all these conditions 
than anybody else. She should be a teacher, and she 
should do the teaching. 

3. What the pupil can learn from observation and re- 
flection should be insisted on by the teacher. There are 
legitimate questions which should be asked the child and 
for the answers to which he should be held responsible. 
He has eyes which he must learn to use. He has ears 
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which he must learn to use. He has faculties which lie 
- dormant until stirred up by the interrogations of the 
teacher. We have been told that we should never tell a 
child what he can find out for himself. This is not sound 
pedagogy, altho it sounds very well as theory. The child 
can find out for himself that arsenic is poison, that mor- 
phine kills, or that lightning and electricity possess an 
identity, or any other great fact discovered after cen- 
turies of investigation and observation. But why should 
he? Should he not profit by the experience of others ? 
Does the world not owe him the heritage of the past? 
Let teachers be careful to draw the line between proper 
and improper questions for investigation and home study 
for primary pupils who receive their instruction largely 
by word of mouth. 

4, An oral lesson should consist of three parts—a 
review of the connecting links in previous instruction ; 
presentation of new lesson by means of oral instruction, 
blackboard sketches, charts, and inductive questions ; 
and a review and reproduction of the new lesson by the 
pupil. 

Truth should be clinched under the white heat of an 
enthusiastic interest. The teacher must have a respect- 
ful and responsive attention on the part of her pupils. In 
order to have this attention she must arouse a natural 
interest, not a morbid curiosity, and to do this it is nec- 
essary for her to be enthusiastic, sympathetic, sincere, 
and fully prepared to present the lesson. 


Lr 
The Mechanics of a Book. ITI, 


By CHARLES WELSH, Massachusetts. 


The first illustrated printed book was “The Book of 
the Chesse” printed by Caxton in 1480, tho the art of 
wood engraving is said to have existed in Italy from 
1285. It was apparently first employed in the manufac- 
ture of playing cards. It has flourished thru all the 
centuries as the chief method of illustrating books—tho 
copper and steel engravings and lithography, or printing 
from stone, have been largely employed also—until mod- 
ern science within the last quarter of a century discovered 
the art of making photography and chemistry do the work 
of the engraver. At least ninety per cent. of the illus- 
trations in modern books, magazines, and newspapers are 
either “process” or “half-tone” blocks, that is engrav- 
ings produced by a photo-chemical process. The process 
brings the pictures in line and the half-tones being then 
in wash, with an effect of a photograph. 

Copperplate engraving has been practiced smce 1471. 
Lithography, by which most of the colored picture books 
have been produced, was discovered by Sonefelder in Ger- 
many about 1800. It was introduced into England about 
1815, and about fifteen years later steam stone printing 
was begun, by the aid of which the cheaper toy books in 
color for children have been produced in such prodigious 
quantities and at such fabulously cheap prices. 

On opening the front or end cover of a book we no- 
tice that there is usually a paper lining of another color 
and a page of paper of the same color facing it, with the 
reverse white. If you examine it closely you will see that 
this is one piece of paper. These are known as the end 
papers (one at each end of the book) and are part of the 
scheme of binding, as they help to secure the book on the 
covers. 

In the year 1472, “signature marks” were first intro- 
duced for the convenience of the binder when folding the 
sheets of the printed book previous to binding it. Almost 
every one has noticed at the bottom of some of the pages 
recurring at regular intervals thruout a book either a let- 
ter or a figure which seems to have dropped there by ac- 
cident, but very few know exactly what it is there for. 
These are placed on the first and third page on every 
printed sheet to indicate the manner in which the sheets 
are to be folded and the order in which they should fol- 
low each other in the bound book. Sometimes the letters 
of the alphabet are used, sometimes numerals, and some- 
times an ingenious set of marks is placed on the sheet so 
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that when all the sheets of the book are properly folded 
and brought together in proper order it will appear in an 
unbroken line from the top to the bottom on the hinge of 
the fold at the back of the book. In such books the sig- 
nature mark at the foot of the page is absent. This 
brings us to consider fer a moment the binding of the 
book, the garb in which it is clothed, another thing which 
often is an index to character both in books and men. 
Some of the tablets the ancients used for counting upon, 
of which we have already spoken, in ivory, wood, or wax, 
were joined by rings on the back, as many as eight leaves 
being thus fastened together. This is the earliest idea 
of the book bound as we have it now. 

When manuscripts were written on papyrus or parch- 
ment or vellum they were generally rolled up, and circu- 
lar cases of metal were prepared for their keeping and safe 
transportation—the change from the roll to the modern 
shape is said to have taken place about 197 B. C. The 
earliest efforts at binding by fastening the leaves together 
and putting them between boards were very crude, but 
later on the decorations on the outside of such books be- 


- came gorgeous and lavish indeed. They were covered 


with silks, velvets, and all kinds of fine materials, decorated 
with gold and silver, and incrusted with precious stones. 





C. O. Hoyt, State Normai College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The art of bookbinding is one of the most beautiful of 
the art crafts, but we have no space to tell of it in detail, 
and in bringing these very sketehy remarks on the “Me- 
chanics of a Book” to an end we must content ourselves - 
with an enumeration of the characteristics of the well 
manufactured book, which will be the better understood 
if we consider them from the point of view of the pub- 
lisher who has to think out and determine all its details. 

He has to make such a combination of paper, type, and 
ink as to produce a pleasing effect ; to make this combin- 
ation so that there shall be no waste of paper and that the 
proper margins may be had; to select the kind of illus- 
trating medium that will harmonize with the subject mat- 
ter of the book and that can be produced with good effect 
on the paper selected ; to adapt the color of the cover to 
the contents of the book, whether grave or gay; to ar- 
range'the cover design to be representative of the book’s 
contents, and so that the colors will not only harmonize 
with the tone of the book, but that they may be produced 
on the cloth of the cover without the great expense of 
making many impressions for each color; to select the 
type, to plan the page so that it shall have a harmonious 
and well balanced appearance; to arrange the title, sub- 
title, running title, chapter heads, summaries, sub-head- 
ings, preface, notes, tables, and index, so that each shall 
have a distinctive size of type or special style of compo- 
sition, and yet have all so co-ordinated that the casual 
reader will perceive at a glance the relative value of each 
division. 
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Noted European Educators. 
Kuno Fischer and the University of Heidelberg. 


Heidelberg, famed for the picturesque ruins of its 
castle, the finest specimen of Renaissance architecture 
in Germany has also gained renown as the most ancient 
seat of learning in Germany. Founded in the year 1386 
by the Elector-Palatine Rupert I., as a purely ecclesias- 
tical institution, the university became, in the year 1808, 
after its restoration by the Grand Duke of Baden, Karl 
Friedrich, an intellectual center, which has had lasting 
influence upon the thought of the nation. The world- 
wide distinction of its teachers has attracted throngs of 
foreign students to this seat of learning. Ever since 
George Bancroft went to Heidelberg in 1818 the number 
of Americans who have attended the university has been 
increasing each year. During the last decade their 
number ranged from:ten to thirty each semester. Women 
students are admitted to the lectures of the faculties of 
law and philosophy. Their number, at present fifteen 
out of a total of 1568 students, is also on the increase. 

The university affords excellent opportunities in var- 
ious fields of scholarship. Professor Uhlig, director of 
the gymnasium and of the pedagogical seminary, gives a 
very thoro course for the professional training of teachers. 
The interpretations of pedagogic classics, discussions on 
the methods of language teaching, on discipline and 
hygiene, and on the new contributions to the science of 
pedagogy are supplemented by practice teaching at the 
gymnasium. 

Among the many other professors of excellence and 
originality may be mentioned Kraepelin in experimental 
pedagogical psychology, Weber in sociology and eco- 
nomics, Keenigsberger in mathematics, Wolf in astronomy 
(the largest telescope of the state observatory is a gift 
of Miss K. Wolfe-Bruce of New York). Professors Braune, 
Curtius, and Osthoff in philology, von Duhn in archaeol- 
ogy, and Thode in history of modern art. The Nestor 
and most eminent teacher of all is Kuno Fischer, the 
distinguished literary critic and historian of philosophy, 
whose seventy-fifth birthday will be celebrated on the 
28rd of this month. 
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Kuno Fischer’s monumental work is the “History of 
Modern Philosophy.” The first appearance of Volume 
VIIL., dealing with the philosophy of Hegel, is just at 
this time awakening much interest in the philosophical 
world. 

Fischer’s lucid and vigorous style is wellknown. This 
quality is especially well displayed in the clear exposition 
of Transcendental Idealism and in the masterly discussion 
of the Thing-in-Itself in the Critique of Kant. His work 
in the domain of literary criticism certainly takes rank 
with the best done in that line. The student of the 
great German masters cannot fail to be benefited by a 
careful examination of Fischer's books on Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller. All who-are acquainted with his 
writings admire the masterly style of this “Lessing of 
the nineteenth century,” as shown by the logical arrange- 
ment, the clear and simple manner in which he expresses 
his ideas and the fertility of his imagination. 

His discourses in the lecture room, which he delivers 
without notes, are equally fascinating, replete as they 
are with epigrammatic expressions and apt quotations. 
None who have once heard him ever forget his captivat- 
ing eloquence. The exposition is not a cold, lifeless ab- 
stract of an author’s writings, but a vigorous reproduction 
of his spirit. Prof. Fischer possesses the highest form 
of critical taste, the power of detecting the essential 
traits of an author’s thoughts. The clearness and pre- 
cision of all that he writes contribute to his reputation 
of being an author “ whom one can understand.” 


ROBERT METZGER. 


The readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are familiar with Prof. 
Fischer’s portrait which appeared in the number for November 
26, 1898. 


Sr 


“Educate children to self-reliance thru self-activ- 
ity.” This is a text that will ever remain timely in ped- 
agogics. Thereis too much absorption in the schools 
and too little output. No lesson is worth anything un- 
less it bears with the information it conveys the ability 
to turn it to practical use. The school must develop cap- 
ability, as well as capacity. 
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Letters. 


A Prophet of the Old Dispensation. 


In the teachers’ guild, as elsewhere, there are some 
who are hailed as leaders in the educational thought of 
the day, and it is a matter of congratulation that many 
are worthy of the honor thus accorded them, being in the 
forefront of educational advancement, never so apparent 
as at the present moment. Many are men of knowledge, 
experience, judgment, and that self-poise which comes 
from conscious power; who do not run after “strange 
gods ;” who are progressive without being fanatic ; who 
cling to the best of the old, while admitting the best 
of the new, and well worth our heed, the fruit of a wide 
reading and a profound reflection, expressing the best and 
most advanced pedagogical doctrines, without their ex- 
travagancies. All true advancement depends upon lead- 
ers of this character, and the debt both parents and 
teachers owe to them cannot be over-estimated. 

But, unfortuately, all are not of this class. Many who 
pose as leaders have assumed leadership instead of its be- 
ing conferred upon them, and are not worthy of their 
place for they fail to exercise that judgment which they 
should possess, and utterly fail to realize the responsibil- 
ity which rests upon them, giving voice to opinions which, 
if they came from persons of less prominence, would be 
laughed out of existence. 

A so-called leader will start after a new idea, or will 
announce a wonderful discovery; immediately a host of 
teachers, theoretical ones generally, follow like a flock of 
sheep. Am I too severe? Let us see. 

A learned doctor, quoted everywhere as authority, who 
really is authority in many things, whose name is one to 
“conjure by,” recently said in an address at Chicago, that 
“it is a good thing for boys to fight,” “teasing and bully- 
ing are in themselves commendable, but,” a saving clause, 
“must be held in check.” What a doctrine to teach in 
the light of the closing years of this century. 

For thousands of years physical force has been the 
“greatest thing in the world,” in the estimation of the 
majority of the human race,—and just as it is beginning 
to have a faint idea of putting into practice the gospel of 
love and law, here comes an advocate of the old doctrine 
and moves backward the shadow on the dial, not ten de- 
grees, but nineteen hundred years. 

One of the problems of school management is the keep- 
ing of boys from fighting ; it is not manly to fight; not 
higher but more brutal instincts are aroused by it; a boy 
is not necessarily a “milk-sop” because he is not a pugil- 
ist. Any one who has taught in a public school and who 
has had practical experience in dealing with the young 
savages whom we call boys, would reflect for some time 
before making such declarations. 

But the first part of the quotation is second only to 
what follows. “Teasing and bullying are in themselves 
commendable.” Now, I agree that “it isa good thing 
for boys to fight,” sometimes, and one of these sees a 








cowardly, over-bearing, over-grown bully, who possibly 


has heard that he “should be commended,” picking upon 
and beating a boy smaller and weaker than himself, and 
who will not desist when told to stop. Then if ever, a 
right minded boy will smite the offender “hip and thigh,” 
and teach him by hard experience that physical force has 
its place, and a very important one. If there is anything 
a teacher should punish severely it is the systematic bul- 
lying and teasing indulged in by the larger and more bru- 


tal pupils in their intercourse with the smaller ones who -|* 


have no larger brothers to protect them, and who often 
fear to tell of their sufferings for fear of further punish- 
ment by their tormentors. 

It is true, as the speaker said, that punishment is ne- 
cessary, but a comparison of the schools of the present 
with those of the past proves that it is not as necessary 
as was once supposed. As long as there are some natures 
which can be touched by nothing short of physical pain, 
so long will corporal punishment have a place in the gov- 
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erning of aschool ; but it should be carefully administered, 
and always corrective in its tendency. Scolding, how- 
ever, has place neither in the school-room, nor in the 
home, consequently “a good scolding vocabulary is not a 
desirable thing to have.” I doubt if any teacher can look 
back, without regret, upon the scoldings, or can call to 
mind any goodj which came from them. — As generally 
given, the teacher goes farther than he intends when he 
began, and the sympathy of the pupils is diverted from 
him to the offender, who comes off best in the end, for if 
a teacher loses the good will of the majority of his pupils 
his usefulness in the school is at an end. 

There is too much mere scolding in the school-room 
now, and it should be discouraged rather than encouraged. 

May a “child grow up too tender-hearted?” I think 
not. The majority of young children are cruel and sel- 
fish, often without knowing it; the unconscious: cruelty 
of children is proverbial. It is only when they are old 
enough to reflect that the altruistic qualities of their na- 
ture begin to manifest themselves, and these need care- 
ful cultivation instead of repression, to make much head- 
way. For the last decade or more, the schools have been 
patiently striving to implant in the naturally cruel heart 
of the child the germs of a better growth, and some ap- 
preciation of the truth the Master taught, when he said 
that not even a sparrow could fall to the ground unno- 
ticed by the great Creator and Preserver of all life, no 
matter how seemingly insignifi:ant. “Black Beauty,” 
“Beautiful Joe,” and kindred tales have aided in the 
work. “Bands of Mercy” have been formed, an army of 
“Bird Defenders” was enrolled, until, after years of ad- 
monition and teaching, children are slowly learning to be 
less selfish, less cruel, not only in their relations to their 
playmates, but in their treatment of ‘animals as well. 
Owing to the neglect of such teaching during the years 
past arose the necessity for the formation of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and later, those 
for the prevention of cruelty to children. For ages 
children did not “grow up too tender-hearted,” and the 
horrors of the inquisition, to say nothing of those of 
earlier periods, were the consequences. If these instances 
are too remote to be considered, the reader is referred to 
the Yorkshire schools, the workhouse system, and other 
institutions prevailing in England a few years ago for 
the purpose of training children not to be “too tender 
hearted.” 

Train up a child to be thoughtless and careless of the 
feelings and rights of those around him, be they men or 
animals, and he will grow into a man of like character- 
istics ; instil into his young mind the truth which sooner 
or later must be learned, that one can do as he pleases 
only so long as he does not interfere with the rights and 
privileges of others; teach him that annoying and tor- 
menting those weaker than himself is cowardly, and that 
torturing insects is crime, and he will grow up into a 
manhood worthy of himself and of his Creator. 

Russell, Kansas. E. L. COWDRICK. 
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At last the agitation for a more humane treatment of 
of children in the schools is resulting in the introduction of 
practical reform measures in Germany. Dr. Bosse, the min- 
ister of education at Berlin, hasissued a circular forbidding 
the employment of corporal punishment in the schools of 
Prussia except when a special permit has been given by 
the local superintendent. The matter has been discussed 
jn the Reichstag, where a resolution was made, but not 
carried, to do away with corporal punishment altogether. 


Public education in Detroit has been for some years in 
an unsettled and unhealthful state. It was hoped when 
the present inspectors were elected that the schools 
would be removed out of the politicians’ reach, but the 
machinations of people with whom the welfare of the 
schools is not the first consideration have kept right on. 
Two years ago Mr. Robinson and Miss Coffin had to re- 
sign. A short time ago the best bill ever designed for 
the reorganization of a city school system was assaulted 
by obstructionist amendments. Now the principals of 
the normal training and high schools have handed in 
their resignations because the increasing annoyances and 
exasperating opposition have become unbearable. Miss 
Scott and Mr. Bliss will have no difficulty in securing 
other positions. They are widely known and their evi- 
dent qualifications and success place them in the small 
list of those who are always in demand. But what about 
Detroit ? 





It isa healthy sign of the times that the universities 
are opening their doors to those who can find time for 
study only during the summer months. Attendance on 
university instruction has become one of the privileges of 
the teacher. Those who have had no previous acquaintance 
with college life and college ideals gain considerable from 
a brief residence in the precincts of a university, while 
for those who have already received college training, an 
opportunity is offered to keep in close contact with the 
thought and progress of the alma mater. Such work is 
of the nature of recreation and yet may be made to con- 
tribute largely toward lightening the burden of prepara- 
tion in the months to follow. 


Public schools have been opened in Manila. The gov- 
ernment has appointed seven American teachers and 
about 5,000 pupils are now being taught under American 
auspices. The schools will observe the Spanish festivals 
and our own national holidays. General Otis has under- 
taken to see that attendance is made compulsory for all 
children between six and twelve years of age, tho it is 
thought that there will be little difficulty in this direction, 
as the natives are in most cases anxious to have their 
children educated. 





It is estimated that at least 50,000 children are in 
a state of destitution in Cuba. In the reconcentration 
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the parents often starved to death, leaving the child- 
ren unprovided for. About $16,000 have been received 
and many. supplies by the Cuban Orphan Fund Associa- 
tion in Havana, 


wr 
Interpretation and Expression. 


If we look at the achievements of mankind, we see that, 
outwardly, they may be classed under the two heads of 
interpretation and expression. The child when it ob- 
serves something new asks, “What is it ?” meaning 
what are its characteristics and uses, and not merely its 
name. It is not enough to say, “It is an elephant ;” the 
child will repeat the term, but at the same time observe 
the differences between this and other animals. Later 
he proceeds to express himself, telling just what 
he has observed. This process he applies to all ob- 
jects. 

The child has observing powers given by the Creator ; 
he has also powers of expression which can be increased 
many fold by artificial language, both spoken and written. 
The great object of going to school is to continue the 
work of interpreting the world, that is, of understanding 
the material universe, and of expressing self in terms of 
the language taught. The teacher, therefore, must do 
more than drill on language ; the pupil needs to come in 
contact with the very world itself. The perception of 
this was what led Pestalozzi to use objects; the revival 
of this method was termed the “object system”—a curi- 
ous definition. The educational trend is to divide the 
work of the teacher into two parts: the encouragement 
of observation or of understanding the world, and the 
teaching of a language or mode of expressiun. 


ae 
The Education of Work. 


The teacher has been too confident of what the book 
could do for the boy ; he has looked upon work as a ne- 
cessity of mankind not as an educative process. The 
opening scene in man’s appearance in the world repre- 
sents him as condemned to work because of his trans- 
gression ; exemption from work has been the mode by 
which men in power, in all the past, have rewarded their 
favorites ; misery and work have been blended in thought. 
With the possession of liberty man has gradually arrived 
at the conception that work is the available means of 
happiness open to all. Gradually the non-working class 
has disappeared ; all, or nearly all, now work. 

That the vast majority of the people who claim to be 
civilized possess character cannot be denied ; and that 
character is the end to be aimed at by all peoples, and 
was and is the end aimed at by the Creator when he 
made man and put him on the earth is a fundamental 
truth. At the very outset we see this, for the command 
was given “Thou shalt not eat of the tree in the midst 
of the garden.” Character means a fixed determination 
to act ethically. The command was given by one whom 
man knew he ought to obey. Character, then, was 
aimed at in the first historical acts of the drama of human 
life. 

How shall character be attained ? This is the funda- 
mental question. The teacher supposes that it is formed 
at school ; he may truly help form it there; if he does 
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not aim at character steadily from the time the pupil 
enters until he departs, nay, if he does not leave him im- 
pressed to act ethically even in his games he has come 
short of what rightly may be expected of him. But the 
teacher’s influence and words form but a small part of 
the means by which character is established in the com- 
munity or nation. The field, the shop, the factory, the 
office, the store, the home, the ship, the railway, are edu- 
cational agencies ; there skill is imparted and directed 
into productive channels and a training in character 
given. 

The training in character given by work has been 
overlooked by the educator. A graduate of Union col- 
lege had a daughter who tho sent much to good schools 
had become idle, unhelpful, and disagreeable. He was 
engaged in the manufacture of shoes and it occurred to 
him to put her at work among the girls he employed to 
run sewing machines. He meant it as a sort of punish- 
ment, but he was surprised to see the mental and moral 
improvement made, The promptness, regularity, obed- 
ience, skill, and fidelity demanded of her in the shop had 
compelled the formation of character. She had heard 
these virtues discoursed upon at home, at school, and at 
church; here she was compelled to employ them ; she 
learned them by employing her fingers, bending her body, 
moving her feet and closely using her eyes. 

Thus work gives training and discipline to the mental 
powers. By training we mean the employment of our 
forces in certain directions, to. attain exactness, agree- 
ment with a pattern, so that a valuable result may be 
reached at all times. By discipline we mean that the 
concentration of our forces on one particular end, other 
ends and employments being put aside by choice and the 
whole mind and thought given to the thing before us. 
Thys we see that work is the great educator. And when 
we look into the good school we shall find it is the work 
that is done there that has mainly formed the character. 
Mark, we do not say wholly, for education is a com- 
plex process. 

The educator is one who can devise appropriate work 
for young persons ; he has heretofore limited himself to 
devising mental work. Froebel saw th.t both mental 
and physical work were needed, and invented, or rather 
adopted, a scheme in which both were blended. The 
thought then occurred to educators that a scheme was 
needed for pupils in the elementary school as well as for 
those preparing to enter it; this has not been wholly 
wrought out as yet, but that the school shall furnish 
both kinds of work is an accepted plank in the educa- 
tional platform. Thus industrial and manual training 
had their rise. 

In free countries like America manual training is 
adopted ; this is work in the school for educative pur- 
poses ; in semi-free countries like Germany, Italy, &c., 
industrial training is adopted; this is trade learning in 
the school-room. But the latter is also educative, for all 
work trains mental power. A broad view must be taken 
of man’s mental state; it must not be concluded that 
the man who is a good plumber, carpenter, or mason is 
uneducated ; he may not know many things contained in 
certain books, but he possesses a trained mind, neverthe- 
less ; he must be recognized as belonging to the fratern- 
ity of those that have achieved character—the end of 
education. 
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The Busy Corld. 
A Sketch of the Dreyfus Case. 


Capt. Dreyfus, the most celebrated prisoner of modern 
times, is in France at last. He was landed from the 
cruiser Sfax at Quiberon during the night, to avoid the 
crowds, and in a storm, and quickly conveyed by carriage 
and train to the military prison at Rennes, 

Mme. Dreyfus was allowed to see her husband on his 
arrival and the meeting between them was most affect- 
ing. She found him much aged, with beard and hair 
whitened and body shrunk and stooped. 

It is stated that the court-martial to try Capt. Dreyfus 
will meet at Rennes on July 31. The government is 
anxious that the trial should proceed as soon as all the 
evidence to be submitted in the case has been prepared. 

Three things make the Dreyfus case interesting t0 
éverybody and somewhat saddening to the friends of the 
French republic. It is of course a hard thing for a young 
man of intelligence and ability to be kept for five years 
in solitary confinement on a lonely island, but the sym- 
pathy which has been excited for Dreyfus properly be- 
longs to France, which has been suffering from a remark- 
able case of political and social indigestion. The three 
following symptoms should be especially noted : 

(1) The presence of corruption in the most important 
branches of the French service. 

(2) The disposition on the part of most French people 
to prefer the honor, so-called, of the country, to the 
rights of any individual. 

(3) The prevalence thruout the country of an unreason- 
ing and unreasonable prejudice against the Jew. 

A few notes on the case, abstracted for the most part 
from The Dreyfus Case by Mr. R. W. Hale, will serve to 
bring out these points : 

Observe first the case. Somebody in the French army 
was in 1894 engaged in making treasonable disclosures. 
Of that there seems to be no doubt. Itis perhaps unfair 
to prejudice the case, but let us suppose that the con- 
fession Maj. Esterhazy is reported to have made a few 
days since in the presence of English newspaper men was 
substantially true. Take the view for a minute that 
Dreyfus is an innocent man. Then this is what hap- 
pened : 

Some person, probably Esterhazy, who for twenty-five 
years has been one of the most notorious blackguards in 
the French army, was engaged in treasonable corres- 
pondence with the Germans. What his motive was, it is 
hard to say. Probably it was simply a scoundrel’s scheme 
for turning a dishonest penny. At any rate the treason 
was discovered but not the traitor. Some fragments of 
a memorandum—the French call it bordereau—were 
found in a waste-basket. This bordereau contained in- 
formation about the field artillery service. It was the 
work of a traitor. 

Now, supposing Esterhazy to have added this to his 
long list of crimes, see how he sought to escape the con- 
sequences. He must fasten the guilt upon somebody 
else. There is, as everybody knows, an intense feeling 
in France against the Jews. Nowhere is that feeling 
stronger than in the French army, in which there are a 
great many Jews. 

It was easy to direct suspicion against a Jew. It was 
especially easy to arouse it against Alfred Dreyfus, a 
young lieutenant who had, perhaps thru over-anxiety to 
qualify himself for rapid promotion, gained the name of 
being a prying busybody. Dreyfus appears to have 
meddled a good deal in the affairs of ether departments 
than his own. That fact made his brother officers quick 
to believe him guilty. 

What is known is that on Oct. 15, 1895, a secret trial 
of. Lieut. Dreyfus began; that the accused man, with 
melodramatic emotion, protested his innocence ; that the 
final trial by court-martial, on Dec. 20, 1894, resulted in 
the condemnation of Dreyfus, his degradation from the 
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army, and his sentence to the punishment of perpetual 
banishmentin solitary confinement. Regarding the secret 
trial, presided over by Commandant Du Paty de Clam, a 
good deal of information has leaked out. It concerns 
principally the testimony of the handwriting experts who 
were in the main agreed that the bordereau was written 
in a hand which Dreyfus would naturally have adopted 
while concealing his own. M. Bartillon, the greatest of 
them all, came to the conclusion that the bordereau was 
an imitation by Dreyfus of his own handwriting! 

Guilty or innocent, Dreyfus was publicly degraded on 
Jan. 5, 1895. All thru the trying ordeal he protested 
against the injustice done him, and at the reading of 
each charge he would call out, “I am innocent! Vive 
la France!” Meantime the rabble about him was shout- 
ing, “You lie! You dirty Jew!” 
plain. They were anti-Semites. 

Col. Picquart’s Investigation. 

Hardly had Dreyfus been sent to his lonely exile on 
Devil’s island when queer stories began to be spread about 
the justice of his condemnation. Leakage of evidence 
set in. For one thing it became known that much of 
the evidence on the strength of which Dreyfus was con- 
demned was not brought before the judges until after 
the case was regularly closed. In other words the man 
was condemned upon evidence which neither he nor his 
counsel had a chance to hear. Furthermore, suspicions 
about the memorable bordereau were implanted in the 
minds of many people by two circumstances. One was 
the investigation of the case by Col. Genges Picquart, 
the other the resemblance of the handwriting of the 
bordereau to Maj. Esterhazy’s. 

Col. Picquart became prominently connected with the 
case thru his position as chief of the French secret ser- 
vice, a position to which he was appointed shortly after 
the Dreyfus trial. In that trial he had not been espe- 
cially interested, but, like most army people, he had sup- 
posed Dreyfus to be guilty. His opinion was changed 
completely by a little scrap of paper which fell into his 
hands. This was the famous petit bleu, a little scrawl to 
Maj. Esterhazy, couched in very ambiguouslanguage. It 
might ordinarily have excited no comment. It perhaps 
contained nothing treasonable. But the Dreyfus affair 
had made the secret service very active and Col. Picquart 
felt it his duty as a matter of form to investigate the 
business. The first step in all such cases is to get the 
suspected traitor’s handwriting. Col. Picquart collected 
specimens of Esterhazy’s and was astonished by their 
likeness to that of the bordereau, which he had already 
seen. 

At the same time, thru some oversight of the govern- 
ment, a photographic reproduction of the bordereau had 
been published by a Paris newspaper. A copy fell into 
the hands of one of Esterhazy’s creditors. He recog- 
nized the hand at once. He told his friends. They told 
others. Soon quite a number of people had come to be- 
lieve that Esterhazy was the guilty party. Others did 
not. 

The government was embarrassed. Col. Picquart, who 
was calling for a revision of the case, was troublesome. 
Plainly the affair was res judicata; it ought not to be re- 
opened, even if injustice had been done to Dreyfus. 
Picquart was obdurate. They sent him on an aimless 
mission to Algiers. Still he would not keep still. Fin- 
ally they had to court-martial and imprison him. The 
truth had become dangerous. 


. Trial of Esterhazy. 


Yet the matter could not be hushed. Suit was formally 
brought against Esterhazy Nov. 14, 1897, by Madame 
Dreyfus and others. They believed that they had such 
evidence that his conviction was inevitable. In such case 
the restoration of Dreyfus would follow as the night the 
day. They were mistaken. The petit bleu was declared 
to be a forgery made by Picquart. The resemblance of 
the handwriting of the bordereau to Esterhazy’s was as- 
serted to be the result of clever imitation by Dreyfus. 
Altogether it was made clear that Esterhazy was the 


Their animus was 
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victim of a plot. Many people honestly believed so. 
Esterhazy was acquitted. 

One thing about Esterhazy was by this time clear. 
He was being protected by officials higher than himself. 
Whether guilty or not guilty, he had the war department 
and the president of France behind him. The next point 
of attack for the friends of Dreyfus was the supreme 
authority of the state. . Emile Zola, novelist, stepped 
forward as champion of Dreyfus. In an open letter to 
Pres. Faure he denounced with his utmost vigor the cor- 
ruption of the military and judiciary. He accused 
the minister of war of open complicity and dared the 
government to prosecute him for libel. His challenge 
was accepted. A dramatic trial followed in which Zola 
was condemned by a vote of seven to five. It was really 
his victory. He appealed the case. A second trial was 
given him. Then a third which he did not wait to stand. 
He went into voluntary exile. His workwasdone. With 
the consummate clearness of a great literary artist he 
had let all the world know the full strength of Dreyfus’ 
defense. 

In the Zola trials all that stood between the govern- 
ment and complete defeat was a second bordereau, written 
on the same paper as the first and apparently in the same 
hand, with mention of Dreyfus’ name. This had, ac- 
cording to the state, been brought in by a spy and de- 
livered to Col. Henry, who had succeeded Col. Picquart 
as chief of the secret service. Suspicion was a little 
later thrown upon the authorship of it. Col. Henry was 
called, cross-examined about it and presently became 
confused. Finally he had to admit that it was forged by 
himself. He was promptly sent to prison, where he took 
his own life with a razor. It is generally believed that 
he acted under orders. 

Victory for Dreyfus. 

By this time the case had become so flagrant that the 
government was forced by public opinion to yield a little. 
The death of Pres. Faure, who was a bigoted anti-Semite, 
was a good thing for Dreyfus. The friends of the in- 
jured man pressed his claims for revision. If Esterhazy 
had been convicted at his trial, their task would have 
been easy. French law provides that if a man has been 
condemned for an offence of which another is later proved 
to be guilty, the case shall be opened at once and the 
man re-tried. He may also be re-tried if, after the lapse 
of three months, new and important evidence shall have 
presented itself. This seems to be a just enough pro- 
vision, but it is to be noticed that the question whether 
the new evidence is important or not has to be decided 
by the minister of justice. He has authority to re-open 
a case, but without his authority it is res judicata. It 
was therefore a crowning victory for the friends of Drey- 
fus when the minister of justice was prevailed upon to 
bring the petition for a revision before the Court of 
Cassation. There, after deliberation, it was decided that 
the contentions of the petitioners were just; that the 
Henry forgery and the expert handwriting evidence in 
the Esterhazy case constituted a body of evidence suffi- 
cient for revision of the whole case; that Dreyfus should 
be recalled and given a new trial. 

Not a Matter of Sentiment. 

The story is a good one to tell, to children as well as 
to adults, how a nation that has unfortunately fallen into 
disgrace and degradation is pulling itself together again 
and endeavoring to be just instead of unjust. Picquart 
has been restored to liberty, Esterhazy has fallen into 
disgrace, and Dreyfus is about to have a trial that al- 
most assuredly means his acquittal. Most important of 
all, that false sentiment of “ my country, right or wrong,” 
is giving way to a feeling that justice and truth are more 
important than even the honor of the army. Many men 
who honestly believed that, to prevent the disruption of 
the French army, it was better for one man to suffer, tho 
innocent, have now come to see that the best way to 
preserve the integrity of the country is thru justice to 
every citizen, be he Gentile or Jew. 


A picture of the Court of Cassation, by which it was decided 
that Dreyfus should be retried, appeared last week, 
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England and the Transvaal. 


* There is every indication that the Transvaal dispute 
will be amicably settled. President Kruger, it is said. 
will grant the demanded reforms, and the Uitlanders will 
receive more considerate treatment in future. In Eng- 
land the best Liberal as well as Tory opinion is ready 
to support the government in that resolute action wherein 
a prompt and peaceful settlement is likely to be found. 

The happy outcome of the dispute is due not less to 
the indomitable will of Mr. Chamberlain than to the 
caution and conservatism of Lord Salisbury. Either 
man alone would have brought trouble for England—one 
in loss of prestige, the other in loss of blood and treasure. 
Together, however, they have made a combination before 
which the Transvaal president feels forced to bow. 

Olive Schreiner has issued a manifesto preaching the 
fraternity of the white races of South Africa, which will 
influence the religious section, but with this the govern- 
ment has nothing to do. 


Rioting in Belgium. 


Fierce rioting has occurred recently in Belgium over 
the proposed electoral law. In that country the Social 
Democrats are stronger than anywhere else in the world. 
The Clericals, however, have secured all the political 
power in the country. For instance the opposition in 
parliament has thirty-eight members from 996,000 voters, 
whereas the Clericals have 114 members with only 946,- 
000 voters. The electoral law which provoked the riots 
was designed to assure to the Clericals this absurd pre- 
dominance forever. The trouble has been tided over by 
an agreement to refer the electoral bill to a committee 
of all parties. Fora time, however, things looked very 
dark and King Leopold had made arrangements to leave 
for Austria. 


The Situation in the Philippines. 


President Schurman, of the Philippine commission, 
has just returned to Manila from a visit to the southern 
islands of the group. He finds that the intelligent, sub- 
stantial citizens want an American protectorate. The 
masses are awaiting the settlement of the war in Luzon 
island before declaring themselves. 

An interview was had by President Schurman with the 
sultan of the Sulu islands, who received him in the royal 
audience chamber, surrounded by a bodyguard of stal- 
wart, fierce-looking Moros. He told the sultan that the 
United States had acquired sovereignty over the islands 
from Spain, but had no wish to subjugate the inhabitants 
or interfere with their customs or religion. On the con- 
trary the United States will help the inhabitants to de- 
velop the country. 

Gen. Lawton and Prof. Worcester, of the commission, 
have been arranging for the election of presidents of 
the towns in Cavite province from which the insurgents 
were recently driven. The public schools in Manila have 
opened with about 5,000 childrenin attendance, English 
will be taught, and the holidays will include the twenty 
church days observed in Manila, Washington’s birthday, 
and the Fourth of July. 

As ajl danger of international complications is past, 
the battle-ships will be ordered from the Philippines and 
attached to the European and Pacific squadrons. The 
: smaller vessels will hereafter do the patrolling in the 
Philippines. 

Paid but not Working. 

The United States sent a commissioner to Porto Rico 
and it reports on an institute and normal school at San 
Juan thus: 

“There are in connection with this pretentious and 
- high sounding institution some seventeen professors, all 
_ dignified by titles and professorships and receiving sal- 
_ aries commensurate with their dignities and prétentions. 
- They draw from the public treasury annually some $45,- 
000. We visited the schools of this institute and found 
within them principally children of public school age, all 
of whom should have been attending the public schools, 
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and we failed to find at any of our visits a single one of 
the high salaried and distinguished professors.” 


Enthusiasm on Independence Day. 


Seldom in recent years has Independence day been 
celebrated with more enthusiasm than this year. The 
victory over Spain, the acquisition of territory, and other 
events tended to arouse the patriotism of the country to 
high pitch. The third was a sort of extra holiday, for 
on that day was observed the first anniversary of the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet. In Manila and Havana the 
Fourth was observed by the display of flags, the firing 
of salutes, and the singing of American songs. 


Philippine Products. 


The islands produce thirty-six million bushels of rice, 
the staple article of food, annually. Indian corn is grown, 
two crops being produced in one season. Sugar, bananas, 
and coffee are also raised ; the young shoots of the bam- 
boo are used as a salad. The great product is the cocoa 
palm. The kernel and juice supply food and drink. The 
central nut that crowns the tree yields a wine, known as 
tuba, of agreeable, pungent taste. When fermented the 
tuba yields vinegar, and when distilled, brandy. Ropes 
and a calking material for boats are made from the 
husks ; spoons, cups, and beads from the shells. Leaves 
make house roofs ; some of the smaller ribs and veins of 
the leaves are formed into brooms; the midribs are used 
as fuel, and of the ashes of these soap is made. The 
trunks of the trees support the native houses, and from 
hollow sections of them oil and wine casks are made. 
The roots yield a red dye. Cocoanut oil the natives use 
for their hair and to illuminate streets and houses. 


The Kansas Sea Lizard. 


A big sea lizard was dug up in Kansas and is now 
mounted in the Museum of Natural History, New York 
city. It is slightly less than thirty feet long. In the 
“chalk period,” a sea covered all the prairie states and 
this lizard was one of its inhabitants. 


Samoan Dispute Ended. 


The Samoan trouble is reported to be settled. Ger- 
many does not object to United States Consul Osborn 
remaining at Apia, but it is believed that he as well as 
Chief Justice Chambers, whose decision against Mataafa 
resulted in the insurrection, will leave, as have other 
officials. 

The claim of Mataafa for reimbursement for the sur- 
render of arms by his men is considered reasonable, and 
the commission will probably report that he receive $15,- 
000. Altho the commission has abolished the kingship, 
that action is not necessarily final, and is subject to the 
approval of the three powers. Malietoa Tanus will 
shortly be transported to the Fiji islands. 


Results of the Peace Conference. 

The peace conference is practically over and its re- 
sults can therefore be summed up. It is uncertain 
whether the word “permament” will be struck out of the 
title of the arbitration tribunal. Whether it is or not 
the chief question is, What probability is there of first- 
class disputes being submitted to it? The great dangers 
to peace in Europe are three: First, the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine ; second, the Eastern question, that is, 
the breaking up of the Turkish empire, precipitated by 
disorders in the Balkans ; and, third, the advance of Rus- 
sia; and in Asia, two namely, the rivalry of Russia and 
England for predominance in China and the almost in- 
evitable struggle between Russia and Japan. ; 

There is grave doubt if any of these questions would 
be submitted to arbitration. The czar’s principal inspira- 
tion for calling the conference, the arrest of arthameht, 
broke down completely. The net result of the conference, 
according to Mr. Stead, is to make the Social Democrats 
more confident than ever: “The conference, they will say;: 
has countersigned the confession of its own impotence: 
At the same time that it affirms the urgency of the need 
for a remedy it is powerless to supply it.” 
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Twenty-five Years an Inspector. 


TORONTO, ONT.—About 1500 friends of Mr. James L. Hughes 
assembled on the evening of June 19 todo honor to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his appointment as inspector of schools. 
Prof, Clark, of Trinity university, paid a sincere tribute to Mr. 
Hughes, making special mentiun of his popularity and perse- 
verance. He spoke of his books on education, stating that 
the one on Froebel’s theories, besides ranking among the best 
relating to the subject, possessed very high literary qualities. 

Dr. G. R Parkin took up the question of teachers’ salaries. 
He said that when the headmastership of Harrow and Eton 
were worth $30,000 and that of Rugby §$25.000, the salaries of 
such menas Inspector Hughes should be doubled. He added 
that there was something amiss in the state of public sentiment 
when people could afford expensive bicycles for their children, 
but could not pay what it was worth to give them a sound ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Walter S. Lee, who has been connected with the public 
school board ever since Mr. Hughes’ appointment twenty-five 
years ago, told of the difficulties encountered with the older prin- 
cipals when the “stripling ” was chosen for the position of in- 
spector. He said he considered the present salary of $3,000 
the merest pittance for a man of Mr. Hughes’ ability. He had 
often thought he would like to see him the chief executive offi- 
cer of the entire teaching system, in charge not only of inspec- 
tion, but of the financial management, with a large staff of in- 
spectors under him. He thought that under such an arrange- 
ment the teaching would be immensely improved. 

Three veteran teachers of the service made a presentation of 
a portrait of Mr. Hughes, painted by J. W. Forster. Mr. A. 
F. Macdonald read the accompanying address, which was in 
part as follows: 

“For a quarter of a century, the closing quarter of the 
world’s grandest century, ithas been your privilege to mold 
and direct the school system of this city, the educational capi- 
tal of Canada. By zeal and enthusiasm, by devotion to your 
vocation, by great executive abllity, you have developed a sys- 
tem of schools at once unique and admirable, the pride of our 
citizens and the praise of our visitors. Your ardent study of 
the child, your marvelous intuition, your remarkable pres- 
cience, led to the introduction of the kindergarten into Toronto. 
In the kindergarten schools, which are now an organic part of 
the system of elementary education ef this province, you have 
a monument more enduring than granite or bronze. Your 
published contributions to the theory and practice of education 
are a treasured inheritance of all true educators. The hallowed 
memory of these twenty-five years of noble endeavor and of 
divine evolution must ever remain your chief reward and 
abiding satisfaction.” 
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School Retrenchment. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—This city 1s considering seriously the pro* 
position to cut down expenses in accordance with the reduced 
school appropriations. Some time ago the mayor appointed a 
special committee to investigate the school system. That com- 
mittee has finished its work and in its report recommends 
changes which it does not thoroly believe in except as a last 
resort. 

Providence has employed in each grammar school building a 
special teacher to look after the very bright and the very dull 
pupils. In this way the great fault of inelasticity has been ob- 
viated. The plan has worked remarkably well, but the inves- 
tigating committee feel that the city cannot afford the expense 
at present, and recommend the discontinuance of the system. 
They would also dispense with the services of two teachers of 
physical culture and the supervisor of penmanship, and would 
discontinue the instruction in cooking and in sewing as well as 
certain courses in the evening high school. The school com- 
mittee agree that retrenchment must be made and suggest still 
further curtailment of expense, altho need is felt of increased 
rather than decreased facilities. The total income for the last 
year was 625,000, a sum far below the estimate submitted. To 
meet the consequent deficit, the evening schools were closed, 
tho they were afterwards reopened upon request of the city 
council, an additional appropriation of $35,000 being voted for 
that purpose. All the special branches were discontinued for 
one _— and the schools were closed two weeks earlier than 
usual. 

The amount necessary to run the schools for the coming year 
is $690,000, taking into account the possible saving of $32,700 
recommended. ‘The city has apportioned only $625,o0c for 
school purposes, so that there will be in all probability a deficit 
of at least $65,000. If this is not provided tor, the schools will 
have to be closed by the middle of May. In engaging teach- 
ers. the committee will make it clearly understood that they 
cannot guarantee continuation of work beyond that time. 


Who Will Have It? 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—An invitation is to be extended to the 
National Educational Association to meet here in 19co. The 
following facts are to be submitted with the invitation: 


One of the most important results of the N. E. A. has been the 
diffusion of wider views anda more comprehensive understanding 
of our national life among the educators of the United States. 
Teachers have had repeated opportunities to attend its inspiring 
meetings in the East, the North, and the West, but only once 
has the South been thus favored. Charleston‘s, perhaps, to-day 
the best representative of the old Southern life and culture, and 
every teacher should make it a part of his ‘‘ wider view.” 

The N. E. A. is nothing if not aggressive. Its meetings are 
followed by renewed educational interest in the sections where 
they are held, South Carolina and the South need this awaken- 
ing inspiration as much as other parts of our country. 

Charleston is one of the most historic cities in the United 
States. The visitor here stands face to face with the great facts 
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of American history, Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie stild guard 
her harbor, and the chimes of St. Michael’s will ring eut a wel- 
come to her guests as they have done since 1766. 

It is not necessary to refer to Charleston's reputation for un- 
bounded hospitality. She has recently entertained a convention 
of 25,000, and was prepared to receive 15,000 more, The city has 
just erected a splendid permanent auditorinm at a oost of $40,- 
ooo, This auditorium seats 7,500 people with ease and comfort. 
There are also numerous comfortable halls which may be used 
by the departments of the association. 


MONTREAL, P, Q.—Strenuous efforts wil) |be made at Los 
Angeles te have the National Educational Association meet in 
this city next year. A large delegation of educational people 
waited upon Mayor Prefontaine some time since to urge the 
claims of the convention and a committee has been sent to 
California te do everything possible there to obtain a favor- 
able decision for Montreal. An official of the city who has 
been talking over the possibilities, expresses very clearly the 
financial value of such a convention. He says: 


‘If the convention is held here there will be at least 10,000 
people here who will disburse $10 each for board and lodgings, 
— and sight-seeing. Each teacher will, upon returning 

ome talk to at least twenty-five scholars of the charms of the 
city, its admirable situation, and its numerous attractions. This 
means that 250,0co children will hear about it, and as they 
almost invariably do, they will tell their parents, who will dis- 
cussit with their friends. This means that 100,0cco families will 
hear of Montreal more or less directly thru the convention, and 
if you add to this those who hear about it indirectly thru the 
teachers, scholars, and their friends, you will have a very huge 
total, possibly some 500,000 people. Presuming that out of this 
half a million people a tooth part came to Montreal on account of 
this advertisement and disburse $20, whichis a very small amount, 
you have a total disbursement, in addition to that of the teachers 
themselves of $100,000, Apart from that the Paris exposition takes 
place next year, and a number of teachers who have saved up 
will undoubtedly go to it, and thus will the knowledge about 
Montreal be extended. It must not be forgotten that last year 
over 100,000 pamphlets entitled ‘‘Summer Days and Nights in 
New Yerk,” were distributed setting forth the numerous attrac- 
tions of the Metropolis for the express purpose of alluring peo- 
ple there to make purchases, and in fact to spend money gener- 
ally. The great state of Maine concerns itself with tourists and 
sportsmen to the extent of catering for them in every possible 
way, with the result that $10,000,000 is distributed there every year 
4 visitors, Detroit and Milwaukee continually make special 
efforts to secure conventions for the sake of the money they are 
the means of distributing in the city ; and when it is remembered 
that these two cities, to say nothing of the great city of New 
York, think it good business to advertise themseives in this way. 
surely Montreal need not be ashamed to do the same thing.” 


New York State Library. 


The eighty-first annual report of the New York State library, 
recently issued, makes an earnest plea for a new building to be 
devoted exclusively to library purposes. Under present condi- 
tions, thoroly accurate and systematic work is almost impossi- 
ble. Owing to lack of adequate shelf room, 150,000 volumes 
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have been packed away, many of which are needed badly. The 
present quarters are not well ventilated and in damp weather 
the books suffer more or less damage as a result. 

Of the excellent work done in the library school, little is as 
yet known by the general public. Pupils completing the 
course in this department are fitted to organize and take charge 
of libraries, arranging them in accordance with the most ap- 
proved methods. Theschool is well attended and this branch 
of the state library has become of so great importance that 
reports of progress will hereafter be published in a special 
bulletin. 

The library has grass contained more or less of educational 
literature, but in 1892 this branch was organized into a separate 
division. The educational division is not yet very large, but 
its growth has been steady, in the last ‘yew or two quite rapid. 
Educational literature is in a general way rather scattered, 
many very valuable documents being published by some 7 
or private individual, and consequently much of it is not avail- 
able for the use of students and authors. Many of such pub- 
lications, in the form of pamphlets, are bound by the library as 
soon as the several sets or series in their possession are com- 
pleted. These make an invaluable library for research in mat- 
ters connected with education. In addition to the reference 
library of educational books, all the important periodicals from 
this country, England, Continental Eurepe and Hawaii are to 
be found in the reading room. 

The New York State Library was one of the pioneers in 
traveling library work. Under this system a collection of 
books, or series of pamphlets on a particular subiect may be 
sent for temporary use either to a society, school or person. 
There were, last January, nearly 45,000 volumes in the travel- 
ing and extension libraries and this branch of the library is 
being constantly enlarged. 

Kecent additions to the books and documents include a few 
publications for the use of the blind of the state. The officers 
of the library are enlarging this work and already have quite a 
number of volumes. The names of people making use of these 
books are kept on file. The library officers and assistants have 
made a careful study of the kind of literature most desirable 
for the purpose and, as rapidly as possible, trwdern writings are 
being printed in New York point type, the system in general 
use among the blind. For those not familiar with the system, 
the library is ready to send primers and alphabets. 


Congress of the Teaching of Design. 


At the request of the Association of Professors of Design of 
the city of Paris, the authorities of the exposition of 1909 have 
organized an International Congress of the —— of Design, 
which is to meet during the four days from the 29th of August 
to the first of September. The congress will be divided into 
three sections, the details of which will show its importance to 
all who are connected with public instruction as well as to those 
particularly interested in the arts of design. 

The first section will contain general methods of imitative 
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and geometric design and modeling. The second concerns the 
teaching of technical design with a view to some art or trade, 
either in schools or in special courses. The third section will 
be devoted to the special teaching of design, with a view to the 
various artistic professions either in the decorative or indus- 
trial arts. The secretary of the committee of organization is 
gg Just Chatrousse, 117 Boulevard, Saint-Germain, 
aris. 


Admission to High Schoo! Without Examination. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The new method of admitting pupils from 
the grammar to the high schools, adopted by the board of edu- 
cation a few weeks since, is meeting with considerable opposi- 
tion. In accordance with the plan, a pupil may enter the high 
school on the certificate of the principal of a ward school signed 
by the teacher. pais. 

Dr. W. H. McKelvey, president of the central board, has ex- 
pressed himself as in favor of the passing of a thoro examina- 
tion as necessary to entrance upon high school work. 

“In the first place,” he stated, as quoted in a recent issue of 
the Pos?, “it will never be enforced. Principals will be ap- 
proached by irate mothers and fathers of children, who fail to 
es and receive the certificate, and by threats concerning their 

read and butter, they will be prevailed upon to pass the un- 
prepared child along without the called for qualification. And 
the school teacher will comply. I know how it is. I have seen 
it done a hundred times, if once, in this very school ward and 
it will be increased to a multiplicity if the new law is given scope. 
And if the father fails in his influence with the teacher, the 
ward school director will be approached, and he, threatened 
with a loss of patronage at the next election if he refuse, will 
aig ne independent school teacher into submission with sim- 
ilar threats.” 


A Disgrace to Education. 


_A correspondent writes from Frenchtown, N. J., of a most 
disgraceful condition of affairs in connection with the schools. 
He says: “ At the annual school meeting this spring three new 
members ef the board of education were elected. The people of 
the town did not anticipate any important change in the ad- 
ministration of school affairs, for they had been as a whole 
well pleased with the work of Mr. Tomer, who has been prin- 
cipal for the past eight years. Great was the astonishment aad 
indignation of the citizens when they learned of the action taken 
by the newly organized board at its first meeting. Mr. Tomer 
and two of his three assistants had been refused reappoint- 
ment without warning and without aay assigned cause. In 
their — had been appointed the brother of one mem- 
ber of the beard. the sister of another member, and the 
daughter of a third. 

“ The better part of the citizens feel that their trust has been 
betrayed and their toyn disgraced by the conversion of their 
school into a charitable institution conducted for the benefit of 
the relatives of the members of the board. The entire affair 
has been conducted in direct opposition to the wishes of the 
majority of the people, in an exceedingly arbitrary and in 
some respects illegal fashion.” 


Public School Photography. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In one of the new public schools of 
this city arrangements have been made for regular instruction 
in photography. The dark-room, finished with polished wood 
walls, floor and ceiling—the Jatter forming a skylight several 
feet square. Principal Chew became interested in the sub- 
ject thru Dr. J. P. Garber, who was the organizer of the 
Teachers’ Photographic Association. 


Teachers’ Training Classes. 


Union schools and academies in the following places in New 
York state have been designated to instruct teachers’ training 
classes for the school vear beginning August 1, 1899: 


Albion, Alfred, Angelica, Angola, Arcade, Baldwinsville, 
Ballston Spa, Belfast, Boonville, Brasher Falls, Brushton, 
Camden, Canajoharie, Canandaigua, Canisteo, Carthage, 
Chateaugay, Cooperstown, Copenhagen, Corinth, Cuba, Dans- 
ville, Delevan, Deposit, DeRuyter, Dundee, Ellenville, Elling- 
ton, Fabius, Fairport, Forestville, Friendship, Fulton, Glens 
Falls, Groton, Hammondsport, Hancock. Herkimer, Hoosick 
Falls, Hornellsville, Ilion, Ithaca, Johnstown, Jordan, Kings- 
ton, Lima, Lowville, Margaretville. Massena, Medina, Mexico, 
Middleburg, Middleport, Monticello. Moravia, Morris, Morris- 
ville, Newark Valley, North Cohocton. Norwich, Nunda, 
Oneida, Onondaga Valley, Owego, Palmyra. Penn Yan, 
Phoenix, Pike, Pine Plains, Port Henry. Port Jervis, Pratts- 
burg, Pulaski, Randolph, Richfieid Springs, St. Johnsville, 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Hill, Savannah, Shettnthe, Skaneateles. 
Sodus, Springville, Trumansburg, Tully, Unadilla. Union, 
Walton, Warsaw, Watkins, Waverly, Wellsviile, Westport, 
Whitney Point, Windsor. 


Opening School Yards in Summer. 


Those who have visited the crowded parts of any large city 
in summer, know what inadequate plav grounds the streets 
furhish. For this reason strenuous efforts were made last 
summer in Boston to have the school-yards opened as play 
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grounds for children of the crowded districts. The*plan was 
tried at the Brimmer school, and results showed the wisdom of 
the enterprise. The yard was usually filled and good order 
prevailed, since profanity and like offenses were punished by 
expulsion. Either a matron or janitor was always present to 
preserve order. It has been suggested te the inspectors that a 
few improvements be made in the way of awnings and furnish- 
ing ice coolers for the children. The plan will probably be 
considerably extended this summer. 


Social Settlement Conference. 


A conference of social settlement workers, from various 
cities of the country, met at Hull House, Chicago, May 16. 
The main question under discussion was the inadequacy of 
present school methods, and’ the plans in operation for the ed- 
ucation of the lower classes. 

Mr. H. F. Wood, of the Northwestern settlement, spoke of 
“Educational Methods Which are Available in Settlement 
Neighborhoods.” He said that systems and methods were 
useless; that they always failed in attaining any fair percent- 
age of success. He thought the usual teacher was too prone 
to follow a cast-iron course, rather than bend in some measure, 
as was often necessary to the whims of the people. What was 
wanted was not so much pure knowledge for its own sake as 
a revival in the degraded minds, of a simple and pure way of 
thinking, in other words the revival of the art’ of living. In 
settlement work, it is necessary to a considerable degree, to 
work on the emotions, as the surest means of obtaining a 
hold on the people. 

Among pn speakers were Miss Williams, of the college 
settlement of N. Y.; Miss Mary E. McDowell, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago settlement; and Mr. Nelson, of Nelson House, 
St. Louis. 


Supt. Foshay Re-Elected. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Prof. James A. Foshay has been re- 
elected superintendent of the schools of Los Angeles. Supt. 
Foshay has done much to increase the efficiency of the schools 
in the years he has had them under his charge, and hie re- 
election is a source of general gratification in the city. 


a 
Briefer Items of Real Interest. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The board of education on June 26 
opened twenty-seven playgrounds, distributed thruout the city, 
for the benefit of poor children during the summer. They will 
be open from 8 A. M. till 5 Pp. M., closing at noon on Saturdays, 
until the last of August. The grounds will be supplied with 
toys and games for the amusement of the yommane children, 
and sand heaps, buckets, spades, tents, and awnings, as the 
yards demaad. 

In the morning a kindergarten teacher will have charge of 
each playground, and will direct the younger children in their 
games. Miss Aurora W. Williams, director of kindergartens, 
will have the assistance of Miss Elizabeth O’Neill in this work. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaAss.—The sum of $35,000 has been given 
to Williams college by Mr. Morris K. Jessup, of New York, 
toward a new building for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The building will be called Jessup Hall. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—The committee on text-books have rec- 
ommended to the board of education that the vertical system 
of penmanship be adopted for use in the public schools. There 
has been considerable opposition to the movement, but there 
is little doubt of its acceptance by the board. 


TELLERIDE, CoLo.—In a statement recently issued by the 
superintendent of San Miguel county, the rapid progress in 
Colorado schools is made clear. In 1884 there were only about 
forty people of school age (6 to 21) in San Miguel county. 
At that time there was but one building. At the present time 
schools are provided for 700 children. The annual income for 
school pnrposes for the county is about $17,000, and*the school 
buildings are worth $60,e00. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture will conduct a summer school of nature study at Kingston, 
R. 1., from July 5-19. The Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, state 
commissioner of schools, and Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of this 
city, will co-operate in the work. 


LowELL, Mass.—The principal address at the annual com- 
mencement exercises of the training school was given by Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. His theme was, ‘The Modern 
Change in Ideals of Womanhood.” Miss Edmunds, principal of 
the school, made a short address, expressing her gratification 
at the success of the school and the liberal support which it 
has received, 


St. Louis, Mo.—The lectures on ethics by Dr. Joseph H.. ° 
Foy before the St. Louis Society of Pedagogy last year inclu- 
ded theories of man’s moral constitution and the essential na- 
ture of virtue; the philosophy of the life of duty ; examination 
of the theories of moralists respecting the aloniante of the 
moral nature; Greco-Roman, medieval and modern ethics; * 
recent notable contributions to the subject; ethics from the 
practical side. 
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In connection with the formation of the new cabinet in Italy, 
Mr. Bacelli has again been appointed minister of instruction. 


The convention of the “Epworth League,” to be held at 
Indianapolis July 20-23 will afford to teachers and others who 
wish to take a vacation trip to the Middle West an excellent 
opportunity. A special train will leave New York for Indian- 
apolis July 18 over the Chesapeake and Ohio railway. The 

arty will remain in Indianapolis until July 24, reaching New 
ork July 29 after eleven days of travel and sight-seeing. The 
cost of the trip will be $57. 


NEw YorK, N. Y.—At the recent commencement of New 
York university, the degree of doctor of philosophy was con- 
ferred upon Prin. F. W. Eveleth, of public school No. 22. 


BosTon, MAss.—Last July the board of education in order 
to manage the finances of the schools of this city, made a re- 
duction of ten per cent. in the salaries of all persons in the 
employ of the school department, who receive a salary of $60 
or more amonth. This cut was made with the promise that 
the amount of the reduction should be restored to those 
affected, the year following. The committee on salaries have 
made the statement in their report that they are now in position 
to pay this money and it will be handed over at once. 


Dr. A. W. Edson, assistant superintendent of schools for 
Manhattan-Bronx, made the principal address at the closing 
exercises of the (Phillipsburg, N. J.) high school. His subject 
was “ Our Public Schools, their Present Condition and Needed 
Improvements.” 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Various labor organizations of this city have 
urged the appointment of Prof. Addison Blakely, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as a member of the board of education. At 
a recent meeting of Typographical Union No. 16 a resolution 
was passed endorsing Prof. Blakely and appointing a commit- 
tee to bring this fact before the mayor. 


we 
New York City. 


Mr. McMullin a Superintendent. 


Mr. Arthur McMullin, secretary of the board of education, 
has been elected a sixteenth associate superintendent of Man- 
hattan-Bronx. Mr. Gustave Straubenmuller and Dr. Matthew 
J. Elgas have been re-elected for a term of six years. Prin. 
John Dwyer, of school No. 8, received six votes against twelve 
for Dr. Elgas. Prin. Dwyer has recently received the degree 
of doctor of pedagogy. 

Mr. Collins Appointed. 


After two hours’ discussion, Mr. Valentine M. Collins was, 
at a recent meeting of the board of education, appointed super- 
visor of the truant school. 

The Vacation Schools. 

The vacation schools were so successful last summer that 

much larger provisions have been made for the present season. 
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Thirty school buildings will be opened for eight weeks from 

eight o’clock in the morning until six at night. Successive 

classes wilh be received so that the aggregate attendance will 

very likely reach a hundred thousand. No ,text-books will be 

used, and the exercises will be principally manual. 
Physiological Pedagogics. 

James P. Haney, M. D., has just published some biographical 
notes on “Medicine in Relation to Teaching,” offered in con- 
nection with his course at the New York University School of 
Pedagogy. The pamphlet is not published as forming in any 
way a complete bibliography of the different phases of the sub- 
jéct, but as representative references to the material accessible 
in English. There are included a number of references to 
periodical articles which contain matter of. value not yet other- 
wise available. Text-books on medicine and general hygiene 
have been omitted. 


Final Examinations and Exhibits. 


The Prang Normal Art Classes of New York close the fifth 
school year with an exhibition of the work of the private stu- 
dents on Friday, June 30, 1899. This exhibit was on view 
in the Normal Art’ class-room, 3 West 18th St., for several 
days. Three students from the Saturday classes and nine from 
the private classes have accomplished a sufficient amount of 
work to be eligible to an examination for certificate A and nine 
of them have already completed the examination. These 
students are Myra Spafard, Louise Van Wagoner and Mary 
G Tennyson, who have given two years of study in the Satur- 
day classes; Mary MacReynolds, Angela Kelley, Lucy Case, 
Hattie Van Wagoner, Edna Nicholl, and Mary Cooke who 
have studied each day for a year in the private classes. The 
remaining students will complete the examination later. This 
is the first year in which certificates have been granted. 

At the close of the year’s work, Miss Elisa A. Sargent, under 
whose direction the Prang Normal Art classes of New York 
were formed and have so successfully continued up to this 
time, will go to England for a summer among the cathedrals. 
As Miss Sargent has devoted much time to the study of cath- 
edral architecture on the continent she will go to this new field 
of study well prepared to make the work profitable both to her- 
self and to her students. 

a 


Summer Schools. 


CoLorapo.—State Normal School, Greeley, Coi. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 

Denver Normal.—Preparatory School, Denver, Colo. Summer 
Session, June 12-July 14, Address Fred Dick, Principal. 


ILLINOIS.—National Summer School, Armour Institute, Chicago, 
lil. Summer Course, June 26-July 8, 1899. Address Ginn & Co., 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. July 20- 
August 18. 

New School of Methods at Chicago, Ill. Courses in music, art, 





New York State Library —History Division, looking southeast, 
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a dee culture, pedagogy: and philosophy. Address C. C. 
irchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Chicago Normal Summer School, Normal Park, Chicago. Under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of education. Three weeks, 
from July sfuly, 21. Twelve departments. Daily practice school’ 
ee enjamin Andrews, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Institute of Normal Methods, at Evanston, July 18 
Aug. 24. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, penmanship 
and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 

ages. July 10-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., 263 

earborn avenue, Chicago, II1. 

Harvard Summer School.—Courses in Old Testament, church 
history and theology. Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses. Address 

m. A, Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School ef Sloyd.—Walter J. Kenyon, Director. 
Fifth annual session begins July 11, at Marthas Vineyard. Ca- 
= Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, 

ass. 

American Music Training School, Marblehead, from July 11-28. 
Address A. W. Richardson, business manager, Besse Place, 
Sprirgfield, Mass, 

New School of Methods, at Hingham, Mass. Courses in music, 
art, a Hg culture, pedagogy, and philosophy. Address C. C. 
Birchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Institute of Technology, summer term, Boston, Mass. Courses 
in mechanical drawing, mathematics, architecture, chemistry, 
biology, physics, history, modern languages, mechanism, 7 
work, surveying, sanitary science, and practical sanitation. Ad- 
dress H. W. Tyler, secretary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

_ Clark University Summer School, Worcester, Mass. Courses 
in psychology, biology, pedagogy and anthropology. Address 
Louis L. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

State normal school, summer session at Hyannis, Mass. Tuition 
free to Massachusetts teachers. Address W. A. Baldwin, Ph.D., 
Principal. 

MainE,—Fryeburg School of Metheds, July 27 to August 1o, at 
oe Address Ernst Hamlin Abbott, manager, Fryeburg, 

aine. 

NortuH Carouina.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Coursesin English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. july 19, 
~— 29. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 


Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, N.C. From June 13 to 18. 
Address W. T. Whitsett, N. C. 

Chicage Normal Summer School, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education. From July 3 to July 31. Twelve de- 
partments. Daily practice school. Address E. Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicage public schools. 

NEw Yorxk.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offers a 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks beginning July 5. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments. The session 
will — at University Heights, New York city, July 10-Au- 
gust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
begins in July. Address W. H, H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York.city. 

New York University.—Summer courses in psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin and Greek, July 1o-August 18. Address Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York, from 
July 8 to August 18. One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Saranac Lake.—Courses in art, manual training, and nature 
study. From June 5toSeptembers5. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 
310 N. 32d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tomlins method of teaching singing. Twocourses: (a) devel- 
opment of adult singing voice and art of song interpretation ; (b) 
training of the child voice and music schools. Two weeks in 
each of the following cities : Buffalo, 146 Park street, July 10-22 ; 
Chicago, 40 Randolph street, July 31-Aug. 12 ; New York, 3 West 
18th street, Aug. 14-26; Boston, Aug. 28-Sept.9. Address Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, 288 West 7oth street, New York city. 

Lone IsLanp.—American Institute of normal methods at 
Babylon, July 11-28. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, 
ev and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, 

ass. 

Ouxut0.—University of Wooster.—The summer school opens June 
1g and closes Aug. 11. Courses in pedagogy. psychology, lan- 
guage, music, art and elocution. Principals, J. H. Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying mathematics, 
English, history, political economy, ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, tctedion July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university. — 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Germany .--Heliday course of lectures in Gr'efswald, July 10- 
20. One course in pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Griefswald, Germany. 

Summer courses at the University of Jena. 
educators attend every year. August 2-22. 
Weinmann, secretary, Jena, Germany, 

ENGLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college. For four 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs ; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 


Many American 
Address Hugo 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Primer ef Caleulus, by E. Sherman Gould, M. Am. Soc. C.E., 
is restricted to the absolute rudiments of the science. Within 
these narrow limits the treatment is tolerably full, and suffices 
to show how far-reaching a mathematical instrument the calcu- 
lus is, even in ite elementary steps. The author thinks the best 
way of communicating a working knowledge of the science is 
to teach a few elementary rules and then put them into imme- 
diate use, as far as they will go. This has been the course fol- 
lowed in this beok. At the start very,little is said about the logi- 
cal basis of the science ; that can better be understood after the 
practical process has been learned. (D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Elements of Trigonometry, by Andrew W. Phillips, Ph.D., and 
Wendell M. Strong, Ph.D., Yale university, has some features to 
which we will call attention, viz: The simplicity and directness 
of the treatment of both plane and spherical trigonometry ; 
the emphasis given to the formulas essential to the solution of 
triangles ; the large number of exercises ; the graphical repre- 
sentation of the trigonometric, inverse trigonometric, and hyper- 
bolic functions ; the use of photo-engravings of models in the 
spherical trigonometry ; the recognition of the rigorous ideas 
of modern mathematics in dealing with the fundamental series 
of trigonometry ; the natural treatment of the complex number 
and the hyperbolic functions ; the graphical solution of spheri- 
cal triangles. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Rational Elementary Arithmetic, by H. H. Belfield, Ph.D., 
director of the Chicago manual training school, and Sarah C. 
Brooks, supervisor of primary grades, St. Paul, Minnesota, is an 
attempt to make a book in which the theories of the Commit 
tees of Ten and Fifteen, Commissioner Harris, and McLellan 
and Dewey shall be wrought out in a practical scheme of in- 
struction. The main ideas are the arrangement of the number 
work for the elementary grades in accordance with the order of 
the child’s mental development ; the idea of number and numerical 
operations are acquired from the concrete ; the early presentation 
is made by the use of the quantitative, and therefore definite, unit, 
as against the qualitative unit, or individual; the problems 
from beginning to end deal with realities, and appeal, so far as 
possible, to the child’s environment or experience. The order 
of treatment in every new subject, so far as possible, has been, 
first, to give the concrete form which will present the principle; 
second, to give the abstract principle or law which has been 
illustrated ; and lastly, to make various applications of the 
principle in the problems. (Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago. 45 cents.) 


The red booklet entitled The Northern Pacific and the N. E. A. 
calls attention to some of the reasons why the tourist should go 
to California by this road. The book states that it is not neces- 
sary to go to Los Angeles in order to reap the benefits of low 
rates, these being in effect to North Pacific coast points as well 
as to Los Angeles. The road is said to be as comfortable for 
summer travel as any of the American railroads. There are in- 
teresting illustrations and table of rates to various points. 


A charming booklet entitled Prom the Land of the Sun to 
Thee, O Friend! has been issued by the Stockton Mail Print 
with the compliments of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Stockton, Cal. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation about side trips which the N. E. A. visitors may want 
to-take and calls attention to the attractiveness of Stockton. 
It is handsomely illustrated and certainly presents many rea- 
sons why the traveler should stop for a day or two at Stockton, 
It needs always to be remembered that Stockton is the natural 
point of departure for Yosemite. At the end of the book is a 
coupon which, if presented undetached, will entitle the holder 
to one round trip steamer passage between San Francisco and 
Stockton, upon payment of fifty cents (exclusive of meals and 
berths), and the exhibition of an N. E. A. membership ticket. 











You know what that tired feeling is and you may know what 
will cure it by giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 
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Published Weekly by 
KELLOGG @& CoO., 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 WasasH Ave., CHICcAGco. 


E. L. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number ‘in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It haS subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, ; 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single —_ six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Sctoot JournaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Anti-Japanese Law Vetoed. 


The Canadian government lately decided 
te disallow the anti-Japanese legislation 
passed by the British Columbia legislature 
(to keep Japanese out of the province), a 
year ago. This was done under pressure 
from the imperial authorities, as the Brit- 
ish interests in the East will best be main- 
tained by holding the friendship of the 
Japanese. In vetoing this legislation it 
was necessary to disallow also the anti- 
Chinese logiatitioe embodied in the same 
bill, which the federal government re- 
gretted to do, 


The Loud-Speaking Telephone. 


M. German, a Frenchman, has invented a 
telephone with which singing and speaking 
may be heard at a distance of 300 feetfrom 
the receiver, and which, when required, 
registers its message by means of an at- 
tached phonograph. This will be’one of 
the great attractions at the Paris exposition 
next year. By its aid several hundred peo- 
ple will be able to listen to a lecture de- 
livered in English at London, in German 
at Munich, in Russian at St. Petersburg, 
or in French at Brussels. 


Spain’s Remaining Possessions. 


In disposing of her remaining posses- 
sions in the Pacific ocean to Germany, 
Spain retains colonial territory only in 
Africa and the neighboring waters. These 
possessions are five towns aleng the north 
coast of Morocco, namely, Ceuta (thay-00’ 
tah), Tetuan (tet-oo’ ahn\, Velez de la Go- 
mera (vay’ leth day lah goh-may ‘ rah), Al- 
hucemas (ahl-oo-thay’ mahs), and Melilla, 
and the Chafarinas islands; the Canary 
* islands, which are administered! as a nra 
vince of Spain; the large district or 10 
de Oro (ree’ oh day oh’ roh) fronting on 
the Atlantic between Capes Bojador and 
Blanco fer about 500 miles and extending 
inland from 420 miles in the north to 600 
miles in the south, the whole embracing 
243,000 square miles, mostly sand, and the 
possession of the eastern part being con- 
tested by France; the little territory of 
Ifni of twenty-seven square miles, on the 
coast of southern Morocco; in the gulf of 
Guinea the islands of Fernando Po and 
Annabon; and néar the northwest corner 
of the French Congo, San Juan (sahn hoo- 
ahn’)) a small section of the mainland 


drained by the Muin and Campo rivers, 
whose possession is disputed by France, 
and Corisco bay, with its little islands of 
Corisco and Elobey. 

The celonial empire of Spain has been 
reduced since the Spanish-American war 
to a total area of 247,308 square miles, in- 
cluding the regions claimed by France. 
The areas lost to Spain as the result of the 
war embrace Cuba, 45,872 square miles; 
ceded to the United States 119,356 square 
miles(Philippinesand Suluislands, 115,3e0; 
Perto Rico, 3,668; Guam, 388); and dis- 
posed of to Germany, 610 square miles 
(Caroline and Pelew islands, 560, and La- 
drone islands, except Guam, 50). Spain’s 
Colonial possessions have been reduced in 
the past year by 165,838 square miles of 
territory. 


What Marchand Accomplished. 


It is not strange that France is ringing 
with the praises of Major Marchand, for 
his services are quite exceptional for a man 
who is only thirty-three years old. In the 
line of duty he has been as level-headed 
and clear-sighted as ever was a conquering 
leader on a battle-field. 

Until his arrival at Fashoda in October 
last his own countrymen scarcely knew his 
name. He had been engaged for two and 
a half years ona mission whose real pur- 
pose, to confront the dervishes on the Up- 
per Nile and to appropriate for France the 

ost provinces of Egypt, was concealed as 
long as possible. He was sent on this 
mission because as a humble lieutenant in 
the French Soudan he had shown extraor- 
dinary resource and facility in the discev- 


|ery of ways and means for carrying out 


desirable projects. 

His first task was to carry two steel gun- 
beats, barges, cannon, guns, and ammuni 
nition, camp equipment and supplies, 
across a vast territory in the upper part of 
the Congo and Nile basins, which he had 
to explore in order to ascertain the most 
feasible route. Every step of the way he 
was first explorer and then military chief. 
No one had ever heard before of the Boku 
branch of the Mbomu river, on which he 
— to within forty-five miles ot the Nile 

asin. 

No one had ever heard of the Sueh river, 
which carried him over 200 miles to the 
Bahr el Ghazal affluent of the Nile. No 
one knew till he discovered the fact that 
the Upper Mbomu would offer him a long 
stretch of good navigation. In order to 
reach that he had to build corduroy roads 
and have his boats hauled to it by large 
numbers of men at towlines. And when 
he came to the region of the Congo and 
Nile water parting, where no streams were 
large enough to help him on his way, he 
personally sought for and found the near- 
est navigable point of the Nile system, 
then pulled his boats to pieces and packed 
the whole equipment on the backs of men 
thru the scrub, a hundred miles to the new- 
found river. 


Will He Find the Pole? 


The complete plans of the Duke d’Ab- 
ruzzi, the nephew of King Humbert, of 
Italy, tor his Arctic expedition, have been 
published. The object 
of the expedition is to 
reach the pole if possi- 
ble. The Stella Polare 
will leave Christiania 
fiord soon and sail for 
Archangel to embark 
the dogs, whose number 
far exceeds that taken 
on any previous expedi- 
tion. From Archangel 

’ she will steer a course 
DUKE OF ABRUZZI. according as the season 
and the currents permit, so as to get as far 
north as pessible before being blocked b 
the ice. It is expected that the duke will 
thus reach between the eighty-fourth and 
eighty-fifth parallels. 

There the winter will be spent, and in 
March, 1900, he will begin journeys for- 











ward on foot to select suitable stations for 
the deposit of men and previsions. 

Part of the crew will remain with the 
ship and the rest will ge forward as far as 
the conditions of food and transport allow. 
A depot will be formed and the front party 
will proceed, leaving behind some of their 
number, who will establish themselves at. 
the depot, drawing on the ship, with which 
they will be in communication, for their 
supplies. A second and other depets will 
be formed in a similar manner, each one in 
advance being supplied by the other pre- 
ceding, with the ship as the base for “ 

Finally, when the last statien has been 
made, the duke and a chosen companion 
will push on alone with such dogs as re- 
main, to attempt the perilous crossing of 
the two hundred or three hundred miles of 
ice which will then remain between them 
and the object of their ambition. 

It is expected that the expedition will 
return in the summer of 1901. Four bal- 
loons have been prepared, which will be 
used to send news of the expedition to in- 
habited lands. 

A communication from Andree, sent out 
a few hours after the balloon left its an- 
chorage in July, 1897, has been found. 
There is now no doubt that the aeronaut 
met his death. 


Probable Population of the United States. 


The experts are making estimates of 
what the population of the United States 
will be in 1900 when the next census will 
be taken. These estimates are based on 
the rate of increase during previous de- 
cades of our history. The most elaborate 
and scientific guess is made by Dr. H. S. 
Prichett, superintendent of the coast and 
geodetic survey, who predicts that the 
twelfth census will show a population of 
77+472,000. His estimate is 204,000 smaller 
than that of the government actuary. If 
the same rate of increase continues the 
fore” of the United States in one 

undred years will be not less than 350,- 
@00,000. 


Exploring Expeditions in Alaska. 


Three military expeditions are now being 
sent out to explore various parts of Alaska 
south of the Yukon, and some very impor- 
tant results are expected. Two of them, 
headed respectively by Captains Aber- 
crombie and Glenn, have already started, 
the latter beginning his journey at the head 
of Cook’s Inlet and going northward by 
way of the region that lies between the 
Sushinta and Copper rivers, and the for- 
mer taking the route from Port Valdez to 
the north and northeast. 

The third expedition will be led by Col. 
Ray. He will be in command of quite a 
little army, comprising about 350 enlisted 
men and forty or fifty civilians, and his 
most important duty will be to establish a 
number of new military posts along the 
Yukon and some of its tributaries. A post 
of this kind is situated, as a rule, at some 
miner’s town, and consists mainly of a bar- 
racks big enough to house twenty or thirty 
men comfortably. The business of the 
garrison is that of local police, and the pa- 
trol of the great Alaskan stream will soon 
be made more complete and efficient than 
hitberto by the help, of a nice steamboat 
me 4 purchased by the war department, 
which will ply up and down the river and 
visit the various noxts at frequent inter- 
vals. Incase o , it will brin 
troops to the scene ot disturbance and quell 
it. 

One of the principal objects of these ex- 
peditions will be the mapping of the coun- 
try. For want of maps some expeditions 
have either been lost or suffered greatly in 
these Arctic wastes. 


Starving Cuban Children. 


The trustees of the Cuban Relief Fund 
have issued an urgent appeal for funds to 
carry on the work of relieving the distress 
among the tens of thousands of starving 
children in Cuba. Funds are needed at 
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‘* Great Haste ts Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to luck 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 


out it you are ‘‘ no good.”” 


Keep the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 

Dyspepsia—“I know a positive relief 
for dyapepela and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W. B. Batpwin, 164 Oak Street, 

{nghamton, New York. 

Tired Feeling-—“My appetite was 
eapricious, my liver disorde and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all. 
It cured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mra. Jessre A. Mearns, Clayton, Del. 

: , 











Never Disappoints 

Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 

tnly cathartic to take with Hoot Sarsaparilia. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Oriental Cream, seavrrier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin 



















= disease, and 
. every blemish 
on beauty and 


of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counter- 
SS 22 oN feit of similar 

Ws 7 2.” SSS name. The 
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m = St distinguishe 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
patient): “ As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Govraud’s Cream’ ax the least harmful o° 
all the Skin preparations.” Une bottle wil! last 
six months using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggi and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.,Canadas and Europe. 


Also found in Y. City at_R. H. Macy’s, 
Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley, and other Fancy 
Goods Dealers 


2” Beware of Base imitations.¢ 1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted i on Eu opea~ *“"" at Moderate 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 




















BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a wing or age lesson—to- 
her with catalog containing complete 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 B. oth St., N.Y. 


once to save the lives of children in Santa 
Clara and Havana. Itis said that there 
are some tewns in the interior of the island 
where scarcely an adult is left alive. The 
treasurer of the fund is Robert Bacon, of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, New York City, 
to whom checks and other contributions 
should be sent. 


A Region of Giant Fossils, 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
has extended to abeut three hundred geol- 
ogists the use of its lines this summer for 
a sixty days’ excursion among the wonder- 
ful fossil fields of Eastern Wyoming and 
neighboring regions. In this section are 
the Bad Lands, and numerous fossils of 
extinct monsters have been found. Some 
of the districts to be visited by the pro- 
posed excursion are so crowded with fos- 
sil animal remains that they have been 
called the greatest and most ancient of 
cemeteries. Seventy species new to Sci- 
ence were discovered here, some of them as 
large as elephants, and including reptiles, 
rodents, and carnivora. An enormous 
fossil of the Jurassic period lately found 
will be made the special subject of study. 
This is the a specimen of the verte- 
brates of the olden time yet discovered. 


To Dredge the Deep Ocean. 


Prof. Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard 
university, will head an expedition that 
will sail trom San Francisco in August to 
study animal lite in the deep ocean. They 
will visit the Friendly, Fiji, Marshall, 
Ellice, and Gilbert islands. Near the So- 
ciety islands the ocean is five and a half 
miles in depth, and yet they intend to 
dredge the bottom and bring up many 
strange creatures. 


Adulteration of Food and Drink 


An examination that has been madein 
regard to the adulteration of food and 
drink preducts reflects rather strengly on 
the honesty of some American methods of 
making money. It has been found that 
canned vegetables are “greened” with 
poisonous metallic salts and preserved 
with chemicals that destroy digestion. 
A poor mixture of abominations is 
freely sold to the pooras tea. Diluted 
milk is brought back to lactometer stand- 
ards by the use of a slimy chemical com- 
pound freely sold in the markets for that 


m purpose. 


There are butter colorings made of pois- 
onous ingredients, and these are added to 
borax, salicylic acid, and other freely used 
drugs to make a noxious mess seem the 
choicest of “creamery” butter. Hams 
are chemically “cured” in a night, where 
they are supposed to be smoked for six 
weeks. Tuberculous cattle in herds near 
Chicago are milked for market till the 
period of emaciation approaches, and the 
people drink the milk. Then the cattle 
are killed and sold as “ prime ”’ beef. 

The scandalous story of canned beef 
for the army has been told at length, and 
the offenders claimed exemption on the 

ound that it would hurt foreign trade. 
in this matter of food and drink adultera- 
tion there is a chance for the government 
to take some vigorous action. 


Pears 


What a luxury Pears’ soap is 
It is the cheapest and_ best 


poilet soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 





ENNEN’S faicin 
rae % 


“A little higher in price, 
than worthless subs 


m. De 


[ sasamartes Sees 
BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SANITARIUM 


on “ THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A Modern Health Resort of Magnificent 
Location—Cool Summer Nights— 
Golf, — and Tennis 

reunds. 











Recommended and patronized by this JournaL 


WM. ERWIN, A.M., M.D., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





EGINVININ JRIN GNINONRORG OR 


At ‘he End of Your Journey 504 #ill ood 
: it a great convenience ‘o go right over :o 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL & 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, : 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
RBEHGINVGRN GRIN GREG RORGROKE RG 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 





61 E. 9th Street, New York. 
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ae T FOR 
and others 

who wish to prepare 
=| for good paying busi- 
S| ness positions, or to 
teach Book-keeping, 
>| BusinessF orms, Pen- 
;] manship,Shorthand, 
’ ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue. 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Providesa 
Summer School at your own HOME, at small expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 

Civil Service, English and other courses, Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. * 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 390 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y¢ 


PIMPLES 


“My wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets.” FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste. Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 314 
Sold and 


NO-TO-BAC fist to'c 
FRENCH, GERMAR 


[A N ( U AGES SPANISH ITALIAR 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten” Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





guaranteed by all drug- 
RE Tobacco Habit. 





the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 0G 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. ° 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, ~- Presiijent, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 





Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned ; 
2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
971,711,997 79 


Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 hy 6. 


2 
PUREST, BEST, 





C'MENEELY & CO i 
WEST-TROY N.Y Isa -Meral 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF 





SCHOOL BELLS st" 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





Dewey Leaves Hongkong. 


On June 6 Admiral Dewey sailed from 
Hongkong on his flagship to cover another 
section of his journey home. The foreign 
warships in the harbor fired a salute and 
the British bands played. The Olympia’s 
guns returned the compliment. Stops will 
be made at Singapore and Colombo, Cey- 
lon. The admiral’s health is much im- 
proved. 


One of the Humbler Poets. 


A woman in humble life, who has writ- 
ten numerous poems while caning chairs 
or performing house- 
hold duties, was 
visited recently by 
Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land at her home in 
Trenton, N. J., on 
the occasion of her 
seventy-second birth- 
day anniversary. 
She is Mrs. Ellen 
» Clementine How- 
- arth, who has usually 
MRS.ELLEN C. HOWARTH, signed herself simply 

“Clementine.” It 
was a very graceful act—the woman 
of wealth and social position pay- 
ing tribute te the woman of genius. 
Mrs. Howarth’s productions have genuine 
merit, as they have been praised by critics 
of ability. She is a native of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and developed her native 
ability amid great trials, hardships, and 
sorrows. 


Wool Made from Limestone Rock. 


A process of making fine wool from the 
limestone rock that is found in great quan- 
tities near Alexandria, Ind.,is a recent dis- 
covery of C. C. Hall, chemist of the steel 
works at that place. He says that bya 
combination of ninety-four per cent. of the 
limestone, chemicals, and one of the com- 
monest of minerals, pure wool is obtainable 
as white as snow. This substance can be 
manufactured cheaper than sheep can be 
raised and clipped, is not affected by fire 
or water, and the supply seems to be al- 
most unlimited. 

There is fr the true patriot but one God, one 
country and one Pond's Extract to soothe his 
pains, 

‘¢ One of the Certainties of Medicine.’’ 


Belcher Hyde, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: “Antikamnia is an American pro- 
duct, and conspicuous on this account and 
because of the immense popularity which 
ithas achieved. The literature is volum- 
inous, and clinical reports from prominent 
medical men with society proceedings and 
editorial references, attest its value in act- 
ual practice in an endless variety of dis- 
eases and symptomatic affections. The 
fact stands incontrovertible that Antikam- 
nia has proven an excellent and reliable 
remedy for pain, and when a physician is: 
satisfied with the effects achieved he usu- 
ally holds fast to the produet. Antikam- 
nia is one of the certainties of medicine. 
This is the secret and mainspring of its 
success.” 
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Do Not Suffer! 

Suffering is unnecessary. Cascarets Candy Ca- 
thartic kill disease germs, clean out the if 
remove the first causes of suff All drug- 
gists, 10c., 25c., 50c 

Thousands C«lebrate 
their 


ering. 
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have 
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permanent cures. 
praise it and 






you it 
to you? 
During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerRFEcT Success. It SooTHBs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuREs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
= no ether kind. Twenty-five cents a 

e. 








SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289- 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
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BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


Cure 


CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
} SICK HEADACHE, Etc. 


, 10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 
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THE FLORAL RECORD 


FOR PLANT ANALYSIS, DESCRIPTION, 
AND DRAWING. 


AN INEXPENSIVE Puant REcorp. 


SIMPLE enough for any grade but euficleniy 
complete to fill the needs of most hig 
schools. Two opposite pages are devoted to each 
plant; on one are forms for plant description and 
the other is to be used for drawings of parts of 
the plants. An Analysis yore py the above- 
mentioned pages, simple enough so that it ma; 
be used successfully by those unacquainted with 

technical botany. It is illustrated. 








Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


Specal rates for class use. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 
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British Literature are familiar 


A very respectable number of teachers of American and 


already with Painter’s books. 


That is good, but we shall not feel that our full duty has been 
performed until we shall have afforded every teacher in the 
United States an opportunity to become acquainted with them 
If you are interested in the teaching of American and British 
Literature, and know Painter’s books only through hearsay,— 
write us a line and get full information direct. 





SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





We knew that our Williams’ Choice Literature 
would please teachers; we expected that the books would be 
popular; but, really, we have been surprised at the enthusiasm 
with which they have been received. 


They have been adopted for 


use as Supplementary Readers 


in Greater New York, and in many smaller cities, and in towns 


and districts innumerable. 


Would you like to see them? Wesend the five books cover- 


ing three grades, postpaid, for $1.75. Write to us. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
BUTLER, SHELDON & COPIPANY. 


either point. 


We are at 
Address us at 





Ziegler Apparatus Co., 


A. A. ZrecueEr, reas. and Gen. Mer. 
Manufacturers of the ZACO Enclosed Arc Lamp. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Manufacturers, Dealers, and Importers of 


Physical, Chmical, andEletr ical Apparatus 


R. 80-87. 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ees Schools and Colleges for their 
wants for the coming season. It will be 
to their advantage to do so, as the ap- 
paratus will be all carefully selected and 
inspected by Mr. —— himself personally 
before shipping. is experience in this 
line for the last 20 years will be surely a 
benefit to the fraternity, as a great many 
know of him as an expert in the manufac- 
ture of modern apparatus for the practical 
demonstration of physics, electricity, and 
chemistry, and alse as founder of the Zieg- 
ler Electric Co. 
Correspondence solicited. 


A, A. ZIEGLER, Mgi. 


AT HALF PRICE 


GE have a limited number of some excellent 

Recitation and Dialog Books which we are 

able to offer to our customers at one-half regular 

prices. They will not last ong at these prices 
a had i 








and yor better not delay if you want them. 
Send money with order. If all are gone we will 
return it or you can mention a second choice. 
or 
Fenno’s Favorite Dialogs, 10 Nos., each, $ .15 
Fenno’s Favorite Recitations, 10 Nos , “ 15 
Rusk’s Model Selections, 6 Nos., nn ae 
Optic’s Charades and Pantomimer, or 
Harper’s School Speakers, “ ae 
Hawthorne’s Tragic Reciter eet) 
Elocationists’ Annual, si 16 
Baker’s Reading Ciub Recitations, oe | 


Peck’s Original Dialogs and Recita- 
tions, "> 

Gilmore’s 118 Choice Pieces for Sunday 

8ehool, ae 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








TAKE THE 


BIG FOUR 





ROUTE 


TO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and attend the 


Enworth League Convention, 


July 20th-23rd. 








Only one fare for round trip 





Vestibule Dining and sleeping 
cars on all through trains. For 
information call on or address 


C. 8. BLACKMAN, G. E. P. A., Big Four Route, 
210 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., 
or 
W. J. LYNCH, G. P. & T. A., Big Four Route, 
W. P. DEPPE, A. G. P. A., Big Four Route, 
Cincinnati, O. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. KELLoGe & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 











FOR ALL OCCASIONS /}, 


Cate addresses, es- | 


says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy | 
poems, class mottoes, | 
after-dinner speeches, | 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every ‘‘effort”’ being 
what some fellow has }} 
"‘stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 

Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE “—l-™ 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 














Yistory for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 






In Five Imperial Volumes, 
By J. N. LARNED, 





‘The Boston Journal of Education says = 


“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. Every 
paragraph is practically by a master, 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all times 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’ 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


Solicitors Employed. 


_ THE C, A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


lTenry M,. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 





Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 
‘Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 


Washington Square, 
New York City. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘* The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
cS tananeieru tare ts 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts a in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y, 





Ex-Pres. American Library Ase’n, 

















